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Wait Awhile. 


If you cannot see your way, 

Wait, wait awhile: 
Why impatient of delay— 

Do wait awhile ; 
For the Star of Hope is shining, 
Yonder cloud has silver lining 

O, then, wait awhile, 
Child of Trouble, banish fears, 

And wait awhile ; 
msy dry your tears, 
Just wait awhile. 

Weary one, O, cease thy sorrow, 
Look for brighter things to-morrow, 

Only wait awhile, 
Time will level all things right. 

O, wait awhile, 
Morning always follows night, - 

Then wait awhile, 
Why despondent, weary mortal, 
When perhaps you'll near Joy’s portal, 

Wait, O wait awhile. 
Rocked with doubt and fuil of care 

Yet walt awnile. 
Soon eternal bliss we'll share, 

Wait, wait awhile. 
Heaven at last will change all sadness 
imto never—ending gladness, 
So then wait awhile. 





Fortune soon 


“Nm Desrenanpvm.” 





Errors of Our School System. 





(We reprint from the Journal of May 11th, 1871, the 
rema'tks of William Wood, Commissioner of Education, now 
the distinguished President of the Board of Education,) be- 
cause it is needful to state truths to-day as much as then; 
in tact they will probably need re-iteration for many years, 
to come. 

“ Now then, Mr. President, and my associates of the Board 
I should like to just give you a little idea of what this anal- 
ysis of sentences consists. I went to the depository this 
afternoon, and got two of the books that are used—the one 
in the lower grades of the grammar school, and the other in 
the upper ones, and I opened them, literally and truly with- 
out making the least search, and I hit upon this; and you 
will observe that it is for children ten yearsold. ‘ANALYSIS 
—Words added to either of the principal facts of a sentence 
to modify or hint its meaning are called adjuncts. Primary 
adjuncts are those added directly to either of the principal 
facts ; as “good books always deserve a careful perusal. Sec- 
ondary adjuncts are those added to other adjuncts ; as, Sud- 
denly acquired wealth very rarely brings happiness.” Ad- 
juncts are sometimes called modifications. Observation I— 
The subject or the object may be modified by different parts 
of speech ; as I. By an article or adjective; as, “The dili- 


gent echolar improves.” Then, in the second observation 
we have “the predicate may be modified,” and so on. Now 
I would like to know what earthly good that does toa child 
ten years old—and to any person under the sun, unless she 
or he be an_advanced scholar, and wants toknow something 





about the structure ef the English language? That is for 
extremely young minds. Now let us see what we have in 
the course of instruction further on. I opened tne higher, 
book also, without making the slightest search, when I 
found as follows :--and this is taught in the first and sec- 
ond grades, “PARTICIPLES—What is a participle? and how 
is it generally formed ? How many kinds of participles are 
there? and what are they called ? How is the imperfect par 

ticlple defined ? How is the perfect participle defined ? How 
is the preperfect participle defined?’ and soon. Then I 
came to exercises in analysis. I again opened without any 
seekingjthrough the book, and found this: “ EXAMPLE AN- 
ALYsSED—‘ Children should know tbat it is their duty to 
honor their pa:ente, to ask advice of ‘them, and to obse*ve 
their wishes’ ”—a very admirable sentence. Now here is 
the apalysis: ‘This is a complete declarative sentence. The 
subject is children ; the predicate should know; the object is 
the dependent clause, that tt is their duty, etc. That is the 
connective. The subject of the dependent clause is it ; the 
predicate is is ; the attribute is duty. The adjuncts of the 
subject are the explanatory phrases, to honor their parents, 
to ask advice of them, and to observe their wishes.” On the 
very next page there comes the next exercise. The example 
avalysed is “Let the child learn what is appropriate for his 
years”—and I am sure a most appropriate sentence for this 
book, and I wish it were carried out. “ANALYS!8s—subject 
is thou (understood), the predicate is let ; the object is the 
infinite clause, the child learn, etc. The subject of the de- 
pendent clause is child ; the predicate is (40) learn ; the ob- 
ject is that, (comprebended in the dvuuble relative what, 
equivalent to that which.) The adjunct of the subject is the; 
the adjunct of the object is the simple adjec-clauss, which is 
appropriate for his years. The subject of this clauee is 
which ; the predicate, is ; the attribute, appropriate, modi- 
fied by the simple adverbial phrase, for his years.” Now 
that is very intelligible! Iam quite sure that there is no 
one of the commissioners who understands it one bit better 
than I do, and I don’t understand it at all [laughter.] What 
earthly good can you expect a child to get from that? And 
yet these are the things that are crammed into the memory 
of those unfortunate children. What is the wonder that 
children go out, as our own city superintendents say, thou- 
sands do, without being able to read or write! And what 
they do not say, but what I know, that the children in the 
highest classes in our schools, go out into the world without 
being able to spell such a simple sentence as this: “We 
ought to be grateful for all the benefits we receive,” with- 
out making two or three mistakes in it! Now, sir, I say of 
such stuff as that, it ought to be excluded from the schools 
without delay. And yet there are people who think the 
schools could not stand a single day, if these things were 
excluded, ‘These be thy gode,O Israel”—and they wor- 
ship them, and think that such stuff ae I have read to youis 
educating children! ; 

So much for the courre ef studies, and I could say a great 
deal more on the same subject, but J will not do it, except- 
ing this, that taere is a great dea) of time wasted in the 
teaching of geography, justin the same way. There are 
thousands of rivers and lakes among the little hills ip this 
country that no mortal will ever hear of after he leaves 
school. Ip the same way there are little historical incidents 
which are drilled into the children’s minds. They do not 
know ‘anything about them. I recollect once going toa 
school and hearing a child rattle off in the most glib man- 
ner all sorts of things about the American Revolution, and 
when I asked the child who was King of England at the 
time of the American Revolation, she could not te)) me. 
There is au enormous waste of time, a sinful waste of time, 
in the system of instruction in our public schools, And there 





is another very objectionable thing, and that is cramming. 


There is an attempt made to cram a great deal too ‘much 
into the children’s minds, and the resu!t is that they do not 
aequire anything thoroughly. I recollect that when I bad 
line honor of occupying the chair temporarily upon the or- 
ganization of the previoas Board, and I said that the duty 
of the state in educationa! matters, was confined chiefly to 
teaching the children reading, writing and arithmetic, I was 
thought to have uttered an extremely heterodox opinion on 
the subject. But, sir, all that I have since seen has convinced 
me that I was perfectly right, and I would to God that I 
saw the state carrying out that simple programme of edu- 
cation. I wish that I could see the day when nochild should 
leave our public schools. without being able to read with 
fluency, to write with facility, and to be thoroughly posted, 
say in the four first simple rules of arithmetic. And when 
they know that, you have given them the power to make 
their way in this country. All children—-any boy or girl 
—who have those things thoroughly in their heads, and in 
their memories and understandiags, can get along in this 
country, and make a livelihood for themselves and others— 
the second great necessity of education, according to Herbert 
Spencer, efter being able to take care of our own b dies, 
which we learn from our mothers, and do not learn from 
schools at all. I say the great object of education is to give 
the children these things. Whatever may be added to them 
is very well. But why in the world should we not teach 
geography and history by properly selected reading-books, 
which we ought to use in our schools, inetead of using this 
reader, or that reader, with the stupidest trash that the 
went or wit of men could “devise, and which children are 
made to read over and over again? Why should not you 
introduce some book like Robinsun Crusoe, or Miss Lamb's 
Tales cf Shakespeare, or Washington Irving’s werks? But, 
no, nothing of the kind; there is nothing but miserable 
twaddle! They do not urderstand it, and it does not inter- 
est them in the least degree. What I want to do is to make 
the children interested. I want the children to educate 
themselves. In our system of education, we do not generate 
ip the children a desire and love of self-culture. Without 
that, they will go forth into the world without being edu- 
cated and instructed at all. 

Then let me say that in my observations in the schools, I 
have almost uniformly found that wherever you bave a good 
principal, you have a gcod school. And wherever you have 
a good principal, the principal ought to have certainly the 
selection of tl.e teacher, or a very great say in their selec- 
tion, And I have also found thatia all the good schools, 
the thoroughly wel)-tried schools, the principals are a!lowed 
by the trustees to have something to do with the selection 
of the teachers. 

I consider that in this new arrangement with regard to 
the school system, it is a very great advance indeed that has 
been made in making the appointment of the trustees to em- 
anatoe from the ssayor, instead of being by jelection; but I 
extremely sorry that the full effect of that cannot be real 
ized for five years to come. Inthe meantime I say it—and 
I give it only as my own individual opinion; bat it is an 
opinion formed «after a great [deal of operation—that the 
trustees of the schools, with some noble exceptions, are the 
plague spot of the whole system; because they have the 
power of putting in the teachers. And we know very well 
that they are influenced by nepotism with regard to those 
teachers, in an extraordinary manuer, so that however ac~ 
complished a tutor may be, if she be not afraid to say, as 
Tony Lumpkin says, that ber grandmother is a woman, and 
her aunt is a justice of the peace she has very little chance 
of being nominated to the schools at all. Now all that is 
utterly wrong, and I think—and I say this as my own indi- 
vidual opinion, and hold myself entirely responsible for the 
well-working of the system, it ought to have the power to 
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appoint the teachers. And until some such thing is done 
as that, it will be impossible to carry out the system we are 
all so desirous of administering properly. 

I have, within the last few months, gone entirely through 
my group of schoo's with the one exception of the schools 
out at Mount Washington, and I hope to visit that next 
week. I have visited every class in every one of those 
schools. When I have said quietly to the principal after 
my invitation was concluded, “Such and such a class does 
not seem to be up to her work.” “O, well, she is put in by 
some of those ward politians ; and I have spoken about it 
several times, but I can get no remedy, or if 1 get the rem- 
edy of having the teacher changed, perhaps a worse one will 
be put in her place.” This has also been told me by prin- 
cipals of schoole, and that within the last ten or twelve days. 
“Mr. Wood, I am afraid to speak about my teachers, because 
if I say too much of their incompetency—if I let it be known 
to the public—I shall lose my scholars.” And, of course, 
then her salary would be cut down. “But things are getting 
to that pass, that I cannot allow the thing to go on, With 
one or two bad teachers in a large school, | can get along, 
because I and and my vice-principal can do their work. But 
when Icome to be loaded down with four or five or six bad 
teachers, out of a complement of perhaps twenty, it is utter- 
ly impossible for one to get along, and the whole system 
will go to the dogs, unless something be hit upon” to put 
a stop to these inefficient teachers.’ 


——0o DB Oa- 


Valedictory. 








BY L. E. PRENDERGAST. 


I shall only attempt, this evening, to express the sentiments 
of the pupils of this school at this, their closing exercise. I 
cannot but feel extreme diffidence when I think of the difficult 
task I have before me, and how unable I am to worthily fill it. 
How can | express, in fitting terms, the sorrow which we all 
feel at being compelled to part from each other; to quit these 
honored walls, where we have during the past few months en- 
deavored to acquire that great and noble thing called knowl- 
edge, which will ennoble and advance us in this lower sphere 
and prepare us, in a small measure, for that greater and high- 
er world which isto come. How can I express the gratitude 
and affection which we feel towards our kind and respected 
principal, and our ever patient and devoted teachers who, 
through the long winter evenings, have ardently and cheerful- 
ly sought to impart to usthe imstruction. which we so much 
need. I will try to do all this; to tell you what we came to 
this evening school for, what we have done here during the 
past four months and what we feel now in quitting. The pu 
pils of this evening school are a small fraction of the great 
many who are now abroad in the world, pursuing their widely 
different trades and avocations, in order to earn their living. 
They are debarred from attending the day schools so beneficent- 
ly provided, because they are occupied by their daily toil. But 
they are not allowed to remain without knowledge, that blessed 
drink for which their souls so ardently thirst. The wisdom of 
our institutions has provided a substitute for the good of those 
to whom circumstances render it impossible to attend the day 
schools; there are evening schools at which the young men of 
this city who spend the day in labor may attend. They have 
here, a short space each evening, in which to learn to be great- 
er and wiser thay they are, to learn how to govern themselves, 
and if necessary to govern their country, to acquire that knowl- 
edge which enables them to take a part in the doings and ac- 
tion of the world around them, to learn to be men, men of 
America. How thanktul we should.be for our evening schools, 
what a blessing they are to us and how miserable and ignor- 
ant we should be without them. For, it is very few of those 
who attend the public schools of the City of New York, who 
are able to attend there long enough to acquire the complete 
common school education which they need, and without. which, 
hardly any one can be really happy or successful in life. The 
evening schools are organized for the benefit for those who are 
early called to go out into the world to earn their bread, and 
truly, they are the greatest institutions which have ever been 
founded for the benefit of young men. But it is alsoa great 
effort and a great sacrifice for young men to avail themselves of 
the advantages held out to them; for those, who spend the 
day in labor, at the end of their long hours of toil to occupy 
the rest of the evening in study which is admitted by all to be 
the hardest of all work. Many would shrink from it; all would 
decline to do it, did they not.recognize its necessity. But be- 
sides the great amount of labor which it necessitates, all the 
temptations with which a great city abound, conspire to deter 
them from it. There are many pleasures, many delights which 
they could enjoy from which they are debarred from partak- 
ing in, because of their attendance at evening school. But 
the enterprising nature of Young America triumphs, and here, 
in this school alone, we see the glorious spectacle-of six hun- 
dred young men, engaged in preparing themaelyes by hard 


friends, an idea of what evening schools are and what is done 
there. I will now say a few words as to what we have done 
during the past term. We have attended a session of one 
hundred nights. There are, each evening, two hours of study; 
in those two hours we cannot do much, but what we have 
done we have tried to do well. Every opportunity has been 
given us during the past four months, to improve our minds 
-which we could have received. If we have not availed our 
selves of the opportunity, it is our own fault. We have had 
every aid, every assistance, which could possibly be extended 
to us. We have had a principal than whom no one is better 
fitted to direct a school; we have had teachers, most learned, 
most kini and most devoted; we have had kind and affection- 
ate friends who have earnstly striven to help and encourage us 
in the work which we have undertaken. Much good has 
been done here during the past four months. We have con- 
tributed our mite to the great work of teaching and learning 
which is going on in the world, and we earnestly hope that the 
work which we have performed this winter may produce a 
good return. Now, we are arrived at the end of our term, and 


walls much better than we came; increased in knowledge, 
goodness and strength of purpose; with new resolutions for 
the future ; determined to prove ourselves worthy of the teach- 
ings we have received here and to render anoble return to our 
kind principal and teachers for the good which they have done 
for us. For how better can we please them, how better can 
we make them proud and happy to think that we were their 
pupils, than to remember what they have taught us and to 
situation we may be placed. We part to-night, principal, 
teachers, scholars and friends. Some of us may part never to 
meet again. Some may depart on the long journey to that 
mysterious home whence no traveler returns, to meet us 
again but in other world. Many of those who are here to- 
night, before another year passes over their heads, may be 
spread in the four different quarters of the globe. But we hore 
that the major portion of us may be reunited once more, if 
possible next winter, and that we may pass another term in 
this evening school which will produce as good results as this 
has, and in which we shall enjoy as much pleasure and reap as 
much benefit as we have during the past winter. We hope 
then, to meet our incomparable principal, Mr Wright, and our 
ever dear and faithful teachers, and we do not doubt, that we 
have them, all things are possible. I will not detain you long- 
er, my friends. None of us will ever forget the benefits we 
have received here, and be assured, that we will not forget the 
benefactors, you, dear teachers and friends. We will always 
remember the events of the town which ends this evening, as 
we trust, you will remember them with feelings of pleasure 
aud gratification. Our united wish is that all prosperity may 
attend you, much happiness and honor be your portion, and 
that the good which you have done for us this winter may be 
ret imned to you with blessings sevenfold. We pray that the 
great Teacher and Incarnation of all Knowledge, who is above 
us to-night, may look down upon you and bless you for the 
work, the great and.noble work, which you have performed 
this winter. Icannot say more. In the name of my fellow- 
schoolmates, dear teachers and friends, I bid you an affection- 
ate Farewell. 


oe 


Doubtful Reformation. 





When we were a boy, our father employed large num- 
bers of men in the cultivation of broom-corn, We remem- 
ber that one autumn these men formed themselves inte an 
association known as the “Reformation Society.” By one 
of the by-laws of this society, any member who should use 
either profane or indecent language was to be subject toa 
fine of five cents for each and every offense. Another sec- 
tion provided that all fines collected should be expended in 
the purchase of whiskey for the use of the society! Truly 
here was a model reformation society. But absurd as this 
may seem, it is very similar in principal to the laws of 
some school boards we have since known. The society we 
have mentioned was very effectual in preventing profanity, 
but we cannot say that it had a very moralizing effect upon 
itsmembers. We know acity that has hit upona plan 
similar to this to prevent tardinees. The plan is thie: The 
scholars of the school having the smallest per cent. of tardi- 
ness during the month are not required to attend school the 
last Friday afternoon of the month! That is, they are en- 
couraged to be punctual that they may escape the school- 
room for three hours’ time. And yet this school board and 
their :-weoden superintendent. fondly imagine that they are 
im this-way forming fegular habitein their pupils. The 
superintendent can of course show in his report that the 
plan lessens the amount of tardiness; for.as he told us, the 
scholars are ail so anxious to proture this blessed privilege 
of escaping the walis»of the selkool-room, that: rather than 
be tardy, many of these who cannot reach the school-house 


study. for. their great; and manifold performances daily eneeted | before the beli stops ringing furan found and gohome. It 
the president of the “Reformation Society,” could have 


on that immense stage, the world. I have given you,j] my 





it remains for us but to say farewell. We all will go from these | 


carry out their teachings wherever we are andin whatever , 


published a report he would have shown with as much truth 
that his society was doing mach to reform the morals of its 
members. He could easily have shown by an array of stat- 
istics that the cases of profanity were ten to twelve per 
cent, less than ever before—some of the men were always 

| too drunk even to swear. Of course the column of drunken~ 

| ness would not appear in this report, any more than the 

, column of street loafing avpears in the superintendent’s re- 
port.— Iowa Normal Monthly. 
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Education in Ontario. 


A few factsfand figures about our schools may not prove un- 

, interesting to your many readers. We frequently receive en- 

quiries from teachers in the United States respecting our school 

system, I shall in this paper endeavor to answer these enquir- 
| ies. 

Our schools are graded thus: Public Shools, High Schools, 
Collegiate Institutes and Universities. In the Publle’ Schools 
the masses are taught. The teachers employed in these schools 
| are graded as follows; First Class, Second Class and Third 
‘Class. Before a candidate is licensed to teach, he must pass 

two examinations, know how as professional and non profession- 
| al. The latter comes first, and is a test of the literary qualifi- 
cations, including the subjects of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geo- 

graphy, History—British and Canadian, Reading, Composition, 
| Writing, Dictatiou, and the Elements of Geometery and Alge- 
| bra. 

After successfully passing this examination the candidate is 
required to attend a Model School for a session—about,eight 
weeks. Here they are taught “ How to.teach,”. and conduct a 
school. They are required to teach more or less duting the 


f session to enable them to apply the principles taught, and thus 


enable the Principals to judge of the aptitude to teach. A pro- 
fessional examination is héld at. the close of each term on Ed- 
ucation, School Law, Elocution, Mental Arithmetic, ete. If 
the candidates pass this examination satisfactorily and are well 
reported on by the Principals, the Board of: Education grants a 
certificate to teach of the’Third Class valid only in the county 
in which granted, and for three years. After teaching on this 
for three years the candidate is eligible for examination for the 
Second Class if favorably reported on by the School Inspector. 
The subjects and arrangements are as follows: (a) Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Euclid; (b) English Grammar, Composition, and 
Dictation; (c) History, Geography, and English Literature ; 
and (d) the optional groups, only one of which need be taken. 
The latter are :—(1) Natural. Philosophy, Chemistry, and Book- 
keeping ; (2) Latin ; (3) French; and(4) German. Twenty 
per cent. of the marks in each subject and forty per cent. in 
each group are required in"order to obtain a second B. For 
a second A the tests are 30to 50 per cent., and no Latin, 
Frengh, or German will"count. 

The candidates who successfnlly pass this non-professional 

examination must attend one of the normal schools for a term 
of eight or ten weeks, during which time they are allowed $2 
a week towards their expenses and traveling expenses. At 
the end of each term a professional examination is held, and 
those who are well reported on and pass satisfactorily, are 
granted a second class provincial certificate, valid during life 
and good conduct. Afrer teaching two years on a second the 
candidate is allowed to write for a first. The subjects for this 
grade are similar to those of the second, but are taken up much 
more extensively, and the questions are made very difficult. 
Certificates and degrees from other provinces are not recog- 
nized in Ontario. All public school teachers must submit, to 
these examinations, Salaries range about as follows: Third 
class, males from $300 to $400; females from $200 to $350 
per annum ; second class, males from $400 to $600, females 
from $300 to $400 ; first class, males from $500 to $1000, fe- 
males from $300 to $600. 
&.We teach five hours a day, five days a week, and ten months 
of the year. Board, washing, etc. costs from $2 to $2.50 a week 
in rural districts and from $3 to $5 in cities and towns. Our 
high schools are taught by university men and are feeders to 
the universities ; all pupils entering from the public schools 
are subjected to an entrance examination ; the papers given at 
this examination are nearly as difficult as those given for third 
class certificates ; each high school has two grades, lower and 
upper ; an intermediate examination must be passed before en- 
tering the latter ; the subjects. of examination for this inter. 
mediate. are the same as for second class certificate, with an 
option of taking Greek, Latin, French or German, instead of 
natural philosophy, chemistry and bookkeeping. 

Our universities only are empowered to grant degrees. 

Eeouer. 





THB cost of tuition per papil in the Chicago. schools dpr- 
ing the past year, was, $11.40 against $11.40, for the pre- 
children in the city. never go te school, either public or pri- 
‘ vate, and are growing up in ignorance and idleness. 
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From the Scholar’s Companion, 
Compositions. 





AMELI4’S BILLY. 
P’ux tell you, my child about little Billy, 
Who's a very dear creature, and not a bit eilly, 
He lives on a farm which we call Trout, 
Which is nicer by far than any about. 
He wears a brown coat which is far from new, 
And when nicely brushed looks very well too. 
The hair on his head is of blackish 
It curls in the fashion about his crown. 


His eyes are as bright as the swift gazelle, 
And their beauty is such that no words can tell, 


His feet and limbs are trim and neat, 
He uses them well, but is not very fleet, 


He carries his lady to town every week, 

And when doing her shopping. he stands quite meek. 
He’s as patient as Job, th he has no wife 
To make him curse this life, 


Now this is a portrait of Melia’s Billy, 
And if she loves him she is not silly. 


For if she did not it would be mean indeed, 
As he works for her, for only his feed, 


New York City. E.G. 7. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


And tr 
Now, young friend, if you’re not a dunce, 

For the Companion you'll subscribe at 

For its the paper above all the rest, 

From the East, w it starts, to the far far’ West. 


JOHN B. Lippoxp. 


THE TEN 3ES8T AMERICAN POETS§ 4 

‘The ten best living American poets are as follows: Long— 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, Holmes, Taylor, Saxe, Harte, 
Miller and Boker. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the most 
popular of living poets, was born at Portland in 1807 ; he grad- 
uated at Bowdoin college 1825; he went to E and stud- 
ied and traveled; he has been twice married. His principal 
poems are as follows : The Death of his first Wife, the Bridge, 
the Builders, Tales of a Wayside Inn, ;_ he lives at 
Camb Mass., in an old house where Gen. Washington 
during the revolutionary war; he is seventy-one years 


of age. 
** Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives 
And , leave behind us 
on 


John G. Whittier was born at Haverhill, Mass., in 1808 ; while 
a boy he worked with his father on a farm, and in the winter 
assisted in making shoes; he had no very good opportunity 
to get an”education, which he got in his own eeiibahend 
he is a bachelor, and lives at Amesbury, Mass. Whittier has 
written both in prose and poetry ; his principal poems are: 
Maud Muller, My Psalm, My Playmate, Snow Bound, and 
Among the Hiils, which is very beautiful. 

“ For still in mutual sufferance 
The secret of true living ; 


James RusselljLowell, poet, essayist and critic, was born at 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1819; he graduated at Harvard College, 
and is also professor in belles lettres. His knowledge is ex- 
tensive, his judgment sound, and his style both brilliant and 
forcible. Among the best of his poems are: Sir Launfal, A 
Glance behind the Curtain, Under the Windows, Commemo- 
ration Ode, the First Snowfall, Longing, and The Change- 
ling. 

. “And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then if ever come perfect days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in time, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays,” 

Wm. Cullen Bryant, the oldest and in some respects the best 
of living American poets, was born at Cummington, Mass., in 
1794; after receiving an education and elevating himself to the 
study and practice of law, he connected himself in 1826 with 
the New York Evening Post, of which he is now chief editor 
and proprietor; he lives at Roslyn, L. I., and is now eighty- 
four years of age. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
The eternal years of God are hers; 


O. W. Holmes, one of the mo:t witty, original and brilliant 
writers of the present day, was born in 1809 ; he graduated at 
Harvard College, and also studied medicine in that institution ; 
he is distinguished both in poetry and prose. His principal 
= are as follows: The one hoss Shay, Union and Liberty, 

elcome to all Nations, My Aunt, etc. Two humorous poems 
are among these, the One-hoss Shay and My Aunt. 

“ Come, dear old comrade, yon and I 
Will steal an hour from days gone 
The shining days when life was new, 
And all was morning dew 

Bayard Taylor, poet and traveler, was born at Kennet Square, 
Pa., 1825; at the age of nineteen he set out for a European 
tour with only $140 in his possession. He was chosen to com- 

a national ode for the centernial arniversary of American 
July 4, 1876. Principal : Poems of Home 


” 
.- 


and 


vel, Picture of St. John, the Poet’s Journal, etc. 





Cincinnatus Heine Miller, better known as Joaquin Miller, 
was born in Indiana in 1841 in a log cabin and what was then 
a dense wilderness in the Wabash district of Indiana, where 
he had no opportunity of educating himself ; when ten years of 
age he went with his parents to Oregon, he spent three or four 
years on a farm, and then went to California. In 1870 he 
went to London, where he is also known as well as on this 
continent. His principal poems are : Songs of the Sierras, Songs 
of the Sunlands, the Ship of the Desert, and Burns and Byron. 

“ In men whom men condemn as iil 
I find so much of 

In men whom men a divine 
I find so much of sin and biet,” ete. 

Francis Bret Harte was born at?Albafy, N. Y., 1837: at the 
age of seventeen he went to California, where he became suc- 
cessively a school teacher, a printer, a miner and an editor. 
His principal poems are: The Heathen Chinee, In the Tunnel, 
and Chiquita. 


“ Which I wish to remar! 
And my is p 
That for ways are dark 


And for tricks that are vain , etc, 

John G. Saxe was born in Vermont in 1816, and graduated 
at Middlebury College of the class of 1839; he studied law, but 
has devoted most of his life to literary pursuits. His principal 
poems are: The Proud Miss MacBride, the Briefless Barrister, 


etc. 
bed ing through the forests, 
Ra’ ig over ri 


Shooting under » 
Bumbling over bridges,” etc. 


Geo. H. Boker isa native anda resident of Philadelphia ; 
was born in 1824; graduated at Princeton in the class of 1842, 
and studied law, but does not practice. Among his principal 
Sey are: The Grocer’s Daughter, the Ballad of Sir John 
nklin, the Black Regiment, etc, 


6 stop ! and look through the dusty pane— 
Shoe gone t Nay, hist | again I have caught her : 
There is the source of my si; of pain, 
There is my idol, the grocer’s daughter !” 


TEMPERANCE. 

Temperance is a noble cause. What a shame it is for a rum- 
seller to send men down to their graves, drunkards. It is rum 
that is ruining our land, and makes widows and orphans; and 
it is not the men only that use this intoxicating drug, but also 
women andeven children; but perhaps children would never 
use it if the example were not set for them, by their parents. 
What a sad sight it is to see a drunken man reeling about the 
street, intoxicated by this dreadful drug; what a pity it is that 
it was ever made. When the homes of many might be made 
omar many are made unhappy by their fathers and mothers 
ming drunkards; many a poor forsaken child goes all day 
long without anything to eat, because all the money that their 
parents earn is spent for liquor. I think the Temperance 
meetings, which are being organized all over the country, are 
a very good thing. I once read a story where a drunken man 
entered atemperance meeting and reeled up the aisle of the 
church, sat down in one of the seats and took out his bottle 
and took a big drink; the people gathered around him and 
rayed for him; his wife was a very good lady, for she was 
President of the Temperance meeting, although her husband 
was arumseller. That night the man signed the pledge and 
kept it until he died. So you see any one can keep the pledge 
if they make up their minds to do so, for this man was a very 
hard drinker, A rumseller-—what a mean name it is; he is 
in the very lowest of society; noone respects him but his 
drunken comrades, and even they sometimes heaps curses up- 

on his head. Mary G. LUKENS. 

G. F. HANDEL. 

George Frederick Handel, was one of the greatest melodiste 
and musical composers, whom Providence endowed with talents 
to delight, and enrapture his fellow-creatures. He was born at 
Halle, in Upper Saxony, on the 24th of February, 1684; and 
almost in infancy displayed a remarkable talent for music. His 
father, who was an eminent physician, was anxious to bring up 
his son to the profession of law, which was clearly shown, by 
his sending everything in the shape of a musical instrument 
out of the house Young Handel’s genius was not, however, to 
be subdued, He obtained a clarichord, through the efforts of 
@ trusty servant, and with this he continued to practice, in a 
solitary garret, after the rest of the family had sought repose. 
An elder brother being in the household of the Prince of Saxe- | 
Weissenfels, Handel was taken, at the age of seven, to visit the 
ducal palace. Happening to arrive at the royal chapel, just as 
the service was concluding, he stole into it unperceived, and 
commenced playing upon the organ. ‘The rich sounds reached 


I have seen pianos with only three legs, and in nice houses, too, 
If I lived there I should find the other leg, and get my brother 
.to screw it on; for how do you suppose you would feel with 
one leg gone? that is just how those three legged pianos must 
feel. Poor things! a person ought not to own a piano if they 
don’t know enough to see that all its legs are on. itis eight 
o'clock and mamma says I must go to bed. To-morrow I will 
send this to that paper my sister takes with compositions and 
things in it. Won't she be surprised tosee at the end of a 
A. B, 


Last Winter, at school, we had a Gazette, as we called it. 
The scholars gave original articles to the boy or girl who was 
chosen editor, and whose duty was to read tbe poetry or com- 
positions handed to him at the Friday afternoon receptions. On 
the 13th of February, I with another boy, was detained in the 
school-room—not for any bad behavior—until every one had 
gone, and we were left to “see that the windows and doors 
were locked before leaving,” as our teacher said after putting 
on his hat and coat. 

Although it was in February, a heavy shower came up, 
and Friday—my school-mate—said to me, “ Leather Pills, don’t 
lets go home in this storm. It does not look as if it would 
last very long, though it does peltflike the dickens. What say 
you? Shall we wait?” 

“ Just as lieve,” I responded, and we fell to talking. 

“To-morrow 's Valentine Day, “ said Friday, “and we won't 
have time to go to the village for valentines on account of this 
rain. I tell you what, Pills, let’s make one ourselves.” 

“Oh, no Friday. Think of sending one to Josie Seymour. I 
wouldn't do it for anything,” said I. 

“’Fraid of a girl. I dare you to send one to her,” said Fri- 
day. 
This was quite a different view to take of the case, so we set 
to work with colored paper, mucilage, pen and ink, We made 
quite a gorgeous one, pasting a dove, which Friday cut out, on 
the first page, and two on the next. Then a idea presented it- 
self to the mind of Friday, 

“Tell you what, Leather Pills,” he exclaimed. “if you cut 
off a piece of your hair, and fix it on with a piece of blue paper, 
it will look jolly. I'd take mine, but its so short ; besides yours 
is a better color and finer.” 

So I clipped off a little piece and did as he directed. Ah! if 
I had but paused for a moment, and not done as my friend sug- 
gested, what mortification | would have been saved. 

At last our grand work was finished, aud putting it in an en- 
velope, and addressing it to “‘ Miss Josie Seymour,” in a very 
business-like hand, we started for home, after obeying our 
teacher's request about the windows and doors. 

The next morning on the way to school, I ran noiselessly up 
the steps leading to Josie’s house, and ringing the bell, I-drop- 
—_ home-made valentine’on the'threshold and fled. I did not 

ear anything of it until about three weeks after, when I was 
elected editor of the Gazette, and Friday afternoon after taking 
my position at the desk, a pile of MSS. was laid before me tobe 
read. The first one was an essay on “ Reading of the present 
day.” Between each article, singing or recitations were given, 
making a pleasing variety. As I took up the third paper, and 
stepped on the platform, I saw it was a piece of poetry entitled 
St. Valentine. As my eye glanced over the page, I ground my 
teeth, and flushed with anger, as I saw it was the account of the 
valentine I had sent a few weeks before. But retreat was im- 
possible, so summoning all my courage, I read what I now give 
you to read. 

St. VALENTINE. 
Before the year was growing old, 
Satot Valentine came round ; 


And at my door, as I was told, 
He came without a sound, 
It was a messenger of love, 
Though home-made it is true ; 
U the first leaf was a dove, 
pon the next were two. 


And right beneath the dove so fine, 
Was pasted on with glue; 

Bomething I could not well mistake, 
His hair of brownish hue. 


I showed it to my dear mamma, 
And she indignant grew ; 

She said she show it to papa, 
And out the room she flew, 


The door she shut it with a bang, 
And I took up my treasure; 
To tear it not without a pang, 
In pieces at my leisure. 
That miserable doggerel is indelibly stamped upon my mem 
ory. I shall never forget the shame I felt while reading, nor the 





the ears of the prince: he immediately inquired who was play- 
ing the organ; when with surprise, it was found to be Handel, 
the prince requested, that both father and son should be brought | 
into his presence; the result was that Handel was to be in- | 
structed by the organist of Halle Cathedral ; when at the age | 
of fourteen, he was sent to Berlin; at this place he made the | 
acquaintance of Attilio and Bononcini, who were afterwards his 
rivals on English ground. Soon after this his father died, when 
Handel set off for Hamburg, where he wrote his first opera 
“Almira,” which had a run of thirty nights. He visited Eng- 
land in 1710, where he wrote the music to “Rinaldo,” in the 
short space of a fortnight. His “Messiah” was first produced 
at Covent Garden in 1741, under the title of “A Sacred Ora- 
torio.” He made his last appearance in the Spring of 1759; 
dying soon after, he was buried in Westminster Abbey ; a beau- 


tiful statue was erected in his honor, bearing the inscription, ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” J. H. METTLER. 
A PIANO. 


A piano is a very queer object. It has five legs, one at each 
corner, and one in the middle. There is something very queer 
about this middle leg, for it has two brass cords which my big 
brother said were pedals. In the front part of the piano is the 
key- board, with white ivory keys; but if I was going to un- 
lock a door, I would not use one of those keys, no indeed! Or 
if I wanted a board to put on my swing I would not take that 
ey board. I know better than that, for 1 was ten years old on 
my last birthday ; hut that is not thefpoint, as my papa says. 

piano has a lid, which covers it all over and keeps out the 
dust. If you lift the back part of this lid which is very heavy, 
Se Cetee ne jump up and down. 

are called hammers, I thing it is a very 








name, 
80 I call them jump-up fairies, for that is what they look like. 





glances of wrath I bestowed on Josie Seymour. Not until many 
months after, did I learn that it was nut she who wrote it, but 
her cousin, a ~~ miss of fourteen. And now, dear 
COMPANION as I say good-bye, let me say that I am forever 
cured of sending valentines. LEATHER PIs. 


I suppose the readers of the CoMPANION would be interested 
to know how they spend Christmas here, and although I can- 
not describe it as well as some one older than I, yet I will try 
it. They have a good many fine feasts, Christmas trees, and 
many presente. The little ones receive a great number of toys, 
such as dollies, rocking-horses, picture books, tops, and a great 
many others. There are also many poor children who never 

t any presents, and are often very sad when Christmas comes, 
while others are so happy. The night before Santa Claus 
comes to fill the stockings some of the larger boys go belsnick- 
eling. They have masks which they put over their faces, so 
that persons cannot tell who they are. These masks are made 
to represent many things. 1 suppose they do it to frighten per- 
sons and have sport; sometimes groups of them start out to- 

ther, There were seventeen at one of our neighbors last 

iristmas. Last Christmas a year, there was one at our place. 
He looked frightful; but he had his face colored with shoe-pol- 
ish. Christmas is now past, and it will be quite a while until 
the belsnickeling will come again. But I do not care if they do 
not come for a while, for they do not look very nice. I some- 
times wish they would forget their whips, for they make such 
frightful noises with them. The week before Christmas they 
have a great time baking Christmas cakes. And then, when 
their friends come to see them they treat them to cake. I like 
cakes and candy. I was very much pleased that I received one 
of the prizes, andI thought it was real pretty, and the 
was also very pretty to read. I thank you very much for the 
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book. I'do not kuow as I will get the’ prize’ for the beat letter, 


but then I cannot expect to get all the prizes, 
AUTUMN LEAVES. | 


Autumn includes three months, September, October and 
November. It is during these months that the leaves fall. This 
is the reason that the Autumn is called the fall of the year. 
Before the leaves fall, many of them become beautifully color- 
ed, and these are what we call Antumn Leaves. The variety 
of colors of these leaves look beautiful before they fall from 
the trees. A grove of different kinds of trees is a beautiful 
sight to see, after the leaves are colored; the maple-leaf is 
brigbt red, and some of them are yellow; the oak is a deep red, 
and the walnut yellow, and other trees have their leaves vari- 
ously colored. The leaves of some trees are changed earlier 
than others, and some at first are only partly changed, so that 
the green mingles handsomely with the bright red, yellow, and 
other colors. A single tree standing by itself is often admired 
when it 18 partly changed; the maple especially, as the top 
generally changes first. I have often seen the top bright red 
mixed with yellow, and red and yellow mixed green in other 

arts of the tree. Ata short distance the top of the tree looks 

ike a large cluster of red and yellow flowers; and the other 
parts of the tree look as if the flowers were coming out among 
the green leaves. When the sun shines brightly, all the differ- 
ent colors of the leaves, make the woods look as if they were 
covered with blossoms. Itis a splendid sight to see, when 
you look off from « high hill, or mountain, over the woods on 
the lower lands and valleys; it looks as if monstrous bouquets 
were stuck down in the ground. When the leaves put on these 
bright colors it is the beginning of their death; they soon fall 
to the ground and become part of the earth, When these 
leaves fall to the ground we gather some of the prettiest ones, 
with which we ornament our rooms; they look very pretty 
when they are waxed, and made inio wreaths and boquets: 
they have to be waxed, and pressed between paper, so that 
that they will remain the same colors. How these colors are 
made we do not know; but they are very beautiful—more 
beautiful than any one can paint them. They remind us of 
our own mortality as they fall to the ground and die. 
CARRIE A. LANTERMAN. 


ADVENTURE IN PALEMBANG. 


Ofcourse you all know where Palenbarg is, so I'll not stop 
to tell you; but if you don’t know just look in the Geography, 
for I’m not quite sure where it is myself. One rainy morning 
after traveling about for along time, I find myself in this delight- 
ful town. I had just stepped from the train and was in a great 
flurry, as I had no umbrella, and the rain poured down in tor- 
rents. All of a sudden I heard a heavy rumbling sound, and 
turning in my fright, I slipped from the little platform that sur- 
rounded the forlorn old station, and sank about a foot deep in 
the soft yellow mud. With difficulty I extricated myself from 
this trying position, and stood once more on the bare platform, 
looking, Iam sure, very deplorable. My carpet bag was no- 
where to be seen, and I glanced round the corner of the station 
just in time to see a little barefooted boy making off with it at 
a speed that would have done creditto a racehorse. I saw 
that all pursuit would be useless, and after collecting my scat- 
tered senses and becoming resigned to my fate, I stood for a 
moment surveying the surrounding country. It was about 
5 o'clock in the afternoon, and the air was close and oppres- 
sive. The flat, marshy country was entirely deserted — not a 
habitation of any description was visible, and I saw no way of 
reaching the village, if there was one. A last resourse, I try- 
ed the door of the station but, alas, it was locked; and as for 
the windows, why they were so high up you could'nt have 
reached them if you had been agiant. I thought of rope ladders, 
pulleys, and all other impossible things by which I might reach 
the windows but, of course that was of no use. I was begin- 
ning to feel pretty miserable. All this occupied much less time 
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colors of whalebone page and ol 
use is for umbrella stretchers. _ split the whalebone to 
make brushes. It is used for making bonnets, whips and canes. 
The leavings are taken to enrich land. 
JOHN H, BURKHOLDER. 
& HOW CIDER Is Mave aeaes ——"* 
They pick the apples off the trees and pick them off the 
ground, and put them on the wagon and haul them to the press; 
they have a stick and put the apples in a little box with holes, 
and a little yeast, and they have a barrel, where the spout is, 
and let the cider run into the barrel, and put it on the wagon 
and haul it home, and then it is over. 


for 





Aged eight. George M. BURKHOLDER. 
TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 
Always treat animals kindly. I like to see children have 


etm ou do not see now, as you used to, men flay their 
orses or overworking them. If a man would think how use- 
ful a horse, an ox or bull is, he would not treat them as he does. 
Remember the good Mr. Howard, who, when his horses became 
superannuated, used to treat them as friends; so did Gen. Geo. 
Washington. Can you not respect animals ? 


Eleven years old. JOSEPHINE Fassin. 


LIST OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 

1 George Washington, 2 Abraham Lincoln, 3 Grant, 4 Ham- 
ilton, 6 Franklin, 6 Jefferson, 7 J. Adams, 8 Daniel Webster, 9 
Wm. H. Seward, 10 Henry Clay, 11 John Jay, 12 John Mar- 
shall, 13 James Kent, 14 Patrick Henry, 15 Benj. West, 16 
Henry W. Longfellow, 17 Wm. Cullen Bryant, 18 Wm. H. Pres- 
cott, 19 Ralph Waldo Emerson, 20 Nathaniel Hawthorne, 21 
Washington Irving, 22 8. F. B. Morse, 23 Jonathan Edwards, 
22 Wm. Channing, 25 David Farragut. EMMA BRAZIER. 








From the Scholar's Companion, 
The Writing Club. 


Dear Eprror :—This wintry eve I will write to you, as I feel 
so well acquainted since reading the ComPANION. My teacher, 
Miss Hand, thinks that you will be pleased if we would write 
to you. We have had a fall of snow, about three inches deep. 
We were to visit the Lampeter school, on New Year's day. 
Although New Year’s was a holiday, Miss Williams, the teacher 
of the Lampeter school, had school. But they had nothing but 
dialogues and recitations. Her pupils presented her with a 
large Bible, for a New Year's gift. They had a good many 
visitors that day. There were six from our school present. We 
are about one mile from the Lampeter school. They had a 
beautiful bouquet in the center of the table. I suppose her 
pupils gave it to her. A good many of her patrons were there 
also. Emma L. FRAELICH. 


DEAR COMPANION :—I read the other day how the word 
Yankee originated, and thought some of the scholars would like 
to know, so here it is: —A farmer of Cambridge, Mass., named 
Jonathan Hastings, who lived about the year 1713, used it asa 
favorite word, meaning excellence ; as a Yankee good horse, or 
Yankee good cider. The students ofthe college hearing him 
using it a good deal, adopted it, and called him Yankee Jona- 
than. Like other slang words, it spread, and came finally to be 
applied to the New Englanders as aterm of reproach. With 
love to all the readers of this paper, I am, 

Your friend Lriy. 





Dear Srr :—I am so well pleased with the ScHOLAR’s Com- 






grayish black, Its 


than it takes to tell it, and meanwhile the heavy rumbling | PANION I thought I would write, and tell about my school af- 
sound increased. At last there came upon the scene, (I cannot | fairs. The name of our school is Sorrel House, and is situated 
say of action) an old rickerty cart, each wheel of which was ex- | on an elevated place near the village of Sorrel Horse, in East 
tremely loose, lagging along at a little less than a snail's pace. | Karl Township. I like to go to school and like my teacher, and 
Of course it was alone, but drawn by an old white horse who | fellow pupils, and also my books. We havea nice school-room 
looked as if it could not possibly survive more than two hours | with pictures and mottoes on the walls and also a nice bouquet 
at the utmost. Every step seemed to be twice as slow as the | of evergreens and autumn-leaves. Our school-house is a very 
last one, and to my great surprise the elegant vehicle was va- \ nice large stone building with a belfry. The photographer was 
cant; and where the old horse was going to I could not im- {at our school and photographed the house, grounds, and “pupils. 
agine; but I determined at all risks to jump in and ascertain | We have sixty scholars. I missed three or four days for which 
where he was going, as nothing could be worse than remaining | I was very sorry. I have learned more this session than any 
there all night. Accordingly, I hopped in quite briskly, wrap-| other. We have quite a number of studies which I will name. 
ped my cloak closer about me, and finding an ancient umbrella | spelling, grammar, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, geo- 
in the bottom of the cart I opened it triumphantly. Taking | graphy, literature, history, reading and book-keeping. We 
the lines, I called to the swift steed, as loud as I could, to | enliven our school with singing. AsI am writing this, the;snow 
g° on, but he did not seem inclined to follow my directions, so, | is falling very rapidly and it reminds me of visiting schools. I 

closed my umbrella and gave him a slight touch with the for- | hope that my teacher and school-mates will have an opportun- 


to visit Mr. Woerth, who had been our,teacher for the last 
The slei ‘was not 48 good as it might have 
because there did not more than about seven 
snow fall. The school is abont four miles off, but 
the bells jingled and and the sleighs glided along so swiftly 
that the ride did séem as long as it was. We had thirteen 
sleighs and there were thirty two scholars along. We return- 
ed to our school, feéling that we could work with a better 
will than ever. We are détermined that othér schools shall 
not get along better than we. I was very much surprised when 
I saw in the paper that I had won a prize. I feel very thank- 
ful, for I think it will well repay me for what I have done. 
Some of the boys and girls of our school who have failed in 
trying for prizes, are not yet discouraged, but are still trying 
for more. Our teacher says we must not care if we are note 
always the winners, and that the effort to get correct answers 
helps usto learn mére. I would say to those who do not take 
your paper, that the ScHOLAR’s ComMPaNION is a friend to all; 
if you never have seen it, just give it a call. G. H. MEox. 


While at school yesterday afternoon, I happened to see on 
the teacher’s desk, this splendid paper, the ScHOLAR’s Com- 
PANION. The teacher, who is a very kind gentleman, allow- 
ed ne to take the same home, and I need not say that I was 
perfectly delighted with it. I would like very much to become 
an agent for your paper, as my teacher has asked me. I[also 
send you a composition which I‘hope will meet with your ap- 
probation. Gro. A. KESSLER 


Ihave been thinking it was about time for me to write to 
the Writing Club. Iam sorry 1 neglected to setid one last 
month; but hope to be excused. I will tell you what I saw 
the other night. I went to ashow where they had a magic 
lantern; it was avery large one owned by Mr. Maynard, of 
Maynard’s art exhibition. _ Some of the pictures shown were 
very pretty; they represented beautiful statuary and paintings 
from the Centennial; views from the white mountains, from 
Niagara Falls, London, Paris, Milan, Florence, Naples and 
Rome. I was well pleased with what I saw, but now I must 
tell you what fun I had coasting to-day. Ihave asled with 
spring runners, which makes it go over the rough places with 
ease. My brothers and I started out in the morning and went 
to one of the hills near us, and were soon flying down the hill. 
We had agreat deal of fur, but after a while the hill became 
crowded with sleds, which made it rather hard to go down, 
and besides some large boys amused themselves by throwing 
snowballs at us; but we got off of our sleds and joined in the 
fight, and there was a regular shower of snowballs flying round 
our heads. I was hit several times, but not hard enough to 
hurt me. The snow fight continued for sometime but we were 
at last victorious, for we succeeded in chasing the enemy away. 
I must now close my leiter, for I fear it is getting to long. 

Rep Srar. 


I was surprised when I heard that I had received one of the 
prizes for the neatest copy of ‘‘ Mary had a little Lamb.” I did 
not expect to reccive the prize, although I thought I would try 
and write the verses as well as I could; I heard there was a 
package at the post office for my teacher, Miss Hand, and I 
thought maybe it was the prizes, but I was disappointed. We 
had the whooping cough in our school; I had it too, but not 
very bad; I was not afraid of getting it, but I got it anyway ; 
It is not very pleasant to have it; I missed three or four weeks 
of school and was very sorry. Some of the pupils had it very 
hard, and had to stay at home five or six weeks; almost the 
whole school had it; some came to school before théy weré 
quite over itand they had to cough pretty hard; they had the 
diptheria a few miles from here, but we had nothing worse 
than the whooping cough. AMANDA FRAELIOCB. 

P. &.—I did not think I would receive the prize before I 
would be done writing ; after I had the letter written, the prizes 
came; I was very much pleased with them; I think they were 
both very pretty; I do not know which is the prettiest. I 
thank you very much for it; there are some very pretty recita- 
tions in my book. I think I must take some for a recitation 
some time. AF. 


Why don’t more girls try for prizes? In the December No. 


| of the CoMPANION, in the list of awards, the boys predomina- 


ed; the boys too write more letters. Are the girls afraid to. 
see their name in orint, or are they ashamed to express their 
ideas, or have’nt they any at all? Whichis it? I hope they 
will make more efforts than they have done; they ought to. 
win all the prizes! Just think of it! If the girls should win 
all the prizes for‘one month, what would the poor boys do. It 
is too dreadful to think of, Let us drop the subject. As the 
Writing Club seems to have no dessert on its table, I sign my- 
self, from my favorite dish, Pium Poppine. 


(The following was not intended for the Writing Club, but it 





midable weapon. 
than if it had been a fly. 
affect, until he heard the car whistle, when he started at a pace 
that quite surprised me and made me alter my opinion of his 
traveling propensites. He trotted on through mud and mire 
until I was quite exhausted by the violent jerks and lurches. 
Having never been to sea, I knew nothing about it, but came to 
the conclusion this must be nearly as bad. In a moment more 
lsaw to my dismay, not to say terror, that he was heading 
straight for an old muddy pond. I touched the lines, but it did 
no good. So taking the umbrella, which I considered as common 
property, I alighted quite briskly leaving the horse to its almost 
certain fate. How I managed to get home [ will tell you some 
other time, but I’m afraid if any one had asked me my opinion of 
the place I should have advised them never to go there. 
Kirry BENT 
WHALEBONE. 


(From an object lesson, given by teacher.—Ep.) 

Whalebone is obtained from the jawbone of the whale. On 
the upper jaw there are plates from nine to fourteen feet long, 
but towards the ends of the jaw they get smaller; there are 
about 300 of these plates on each side; these plates on the 
sides and below are covered with thick fibres; these they take 
and boil for a few hours, and then they can cut it into any 
shape they wish; then it becomes hard and black. These fibres 
act.as a sieve or strainer. The whale opens its mouth and 
shoots along very rapidly till its mouth is full of water and 
small fishes and insects ; then it shuts its mouth and forces the 
water through these fibres to catch its food. It lives princi- 


He paid no more attention to it however | ity to visit schools while the snow lasts. Your Friend 
I redoubled my exertions all to no | 


| which I hope will meet with their approval, namely: Let each 


| done, in writing letters. 





is so nicely worded that we give it for the benefit of the schol- 
| ars:) 

: r rize offered by you, “ For tha best 
I want to propose a plan to the members of the Writing Club, uaa An ——, hae jae being cightion aches anaahe 
other twelve inches, to be used asa bracket or otherwise,” and 
desire to present the accompanying design for your examination. 
The work is original and the result of my own unaided efforts, 
Henry WINTJEN. 


—=> oe >-————- 


Epe@ar B. DucHMAN. 


one tell what he or she has found out, may, can or must be | 
| I know there are certain rules, which | 

should always be followed, but there are good many little points : : : 
| which help to make a letter look nice. I will give three which | both in ctnception and Cineniiee. 
I have noticed. 


Ist. That if you commence a letter “Dear friend,” it does | ay ),asell Seminary a practical dress-maker will instruct 
not read well to sign yourself “Your affectionate friend,” as it 


is only # repetition | a voluuteer class in S. B. Taylor’s system of cutting and fit- 

2nd. When a letter is written from a large city, say New | ting dresses and other garments. A girl graduate with a 
York, it is better to have the heading, New York, and the date good trade as well as an education, will be doubly equipped 
after, than to put the whole or part of the address there. | for self-support and usefulness. 

3rd. That when only the name of the city (if it is a large 
city), is placed at the beginning, the residence of the writer | 
should be after the signature, in the left corner. 

I hope the scholars will answer this in the next number of 
the COMPANION. MABEL 





AT Harvard College few students keep their expenditures 
| within $500. This, President Eliot says, it is possible to do 


Warm | without injury to health, and without suffering of any sort 


the , | but it requists extreme economy, and the faculty of making 
ve received a few more subscribers for the boys’ and i way; it is truly said, “not man 

girls’ greatest friend, the Sonotar’s CoMPANION. I like the ee aay — ~ sasiasaen . “ 
oan very much, and all my friends who have received it prize young eens 
t very highly also, Nearly every one wishes it would come 
earlier in the month. Idid not know what to write to inter- 
est you, so I thought I would tell you what a delightful sleigh 
ride we hadon the 8th of January. imes we were 
sleighing on the snow and sometimes on the ground. We went 


Mr. HUXLEY, in one of his recent lectures in London, says 
it is in his experience, that students who are made to ad- 
vance too early intellectually—te get too early at the tops 
of their classes—are apt to be conceited and stupid. 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 





PUBLISHERS. 





FREQUA & DUNN, 
43 4 est 22d * Street, New York. 


We would respectfu!!y call your attention to the new 
series of Copy Books, eutitled the 


Combined Trial and Copy Page 
Writing Bock. 


It consists of twelve numbers, analytically, systemati- 
cally and progressively arranged, The style of letters 
is the newest and simplest. The best engravers have 
been employed on the work and the paper is unexcep 
tionable. In each book there are, besides the ordinary 
copy pages, patented r movable Trial Pages, simi- 
larly ruled and containing, accurdisg to the advance- 
meat, either one, two or three lines of thecopy in dotr 
to be traced by the pupil. As first efforts are general- 
ly imperfect, they can be made on the Trial Page, 
which may be removed without injury to the book. 
The benefit of this practice can b> tested by the writ- 
ing on the regular copy page. We would draw partic- 
ular attention tothe blank Tri:l Pages at the be 
ning, middle and end of the books. 
Course they are #atended for drilling the scholars in 
writing their names and the detes, In the Grammar 
Series dictation exercises may by given, showing the 
advaucement more clearly than in any other mannér. 
In compiling this work the e ditors, from personal 
experience and valuable saggestions given them, 
are assured they have met a need which has long 
been felt, and they are placing before the publica 
superior book in all points and details. These books 
are now on the Supply List of the Board of Edueation 
in the City ct New York. They are used throughout 
the Training Department of the Normal College, and 
have been highly approved and introduced by many 
Principals in the Public Schools, 
82 The prices are the rame as for other writing books. 
REQUA & DUNN, 
EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS, 
3 West 224, Street, 


LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
BLISHERS, Philadelphia. 


J. 8! By 
Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep, $10.00 

Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8ve. 9. 
Sheep. 

veers vomentary) Dict’y. Tiius. T3mo. 1.00 


Primary Dictionary. I[lustrated. 16mo .60 

Pecket Dictionary. [lus. 24mv. Clvth, cs) 

Pen special aids to studen ‘n = to a very 

and * . make the 

pS pene books, in the opinion of our most dis- 

tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest D'ctionaries of our ge. 


abe oo » 5...KAEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK. 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies, 

“ Shorter Course in Mathemat®0@. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 

White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Historics. 

Sd Gcographies. 
Swinten’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology: 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
H W. ELLSw 
s A 


N, ¥. 














&c. 





‘AD OF ORTH IMPROVEMENTS 


in Fractical Penmanship. 


*The first to introduce the Seale of Thirds in 
Writing- Book, (1861). 

The first to classify Capitals as Standard, and Busi- 
iness, or Current styles, (1861). 

“The first to preparea Text-Book on Penman- 


ship, ae 
“The first to i peliate Black-Board Charts of Let- 
ters, (1863) 


er to issue a Parer devoted to Penmanship, 
) 
*The first to popularize Tracing in Copy-Books, 


a 
The firstto found Medals for Improvement in Pen- 
mansbip, (1876). 
The first to introduce the Reversible Form of 
Writing-Book, (1877). 
Address CARE OF AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
Chambers Street, New York. 
* Since followed by competing authors. 


PST Ree REN one?” 


bute Dunton & Seribnct’s Copy Books. 
; Danton & Scribner's New Manual 





best. an, i 
Gnstion peign, 1 cta.; full size, el clare 
3 Catalogue. with rates 


gin- | 
Inthe Primary | 


REMSEN and errat- 


C'vindeR; RaMEENand 8 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outlines of History.—Outlines of History; with | 
Original Tabies, Chronological, Geneaiogical and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

Tiertanl Questions, Logically Arranged and Di. 
vi 
The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol, 
eblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 

Historical Atlas, 

Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 





to, cloth $3,50, 

Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 
uf all the important Nations, from the eariiest times 
untilthe present day. This Chart is published in 
—% distinct forms, 

| For terms and other information, address the | 

® publishers. 


w. SHOEMAKER & Co., 


| The Elocutionists’ poms 


| 





. 4. 192 page<, comprising the latest popular read- 


nt. ‘recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 
| 75 cts, 
| Best Things from Best Authors. 


Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 


nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2 
Oratory. 
An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
| before the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
paper’bindiag 15 cts., limp cloth 25cts, The above 
publications sent post ‘paid on receipt cf price, 
. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Publishers, 
1,418 Ches stnutst., Phila., Pa 


CoLtins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy. forschools, By Prof, O!m- 
sted, A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 
$1 00. 
Olmsted’s Cellege Astronomy (Snell), An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
>" Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 
2 00 








IDDLETON, Ww. J, _—. 
27 ‘Howard St., New York, 
| SUPLEL'S 





TRENCH ON WORDS. 


| Arranged for Class Book. From the latest revised 
English Edition. With an exhaustive analysis, ad- 
| ditional words for iliustration and questions for ex- 
amination, by Thomas D. Suplee, 12 mo, 400 pp, $1.50, 


White’s Student's Mythelogy.—l2mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Z:neid of Virgil.—l2mo. $2.25. 
nn 


WN, Ti8BaLs «4 sons, f 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Have on hand the Ja: est 
College and School booss ee of Theslagienl, 


A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
"1 publishers--all on the most faverabie tcrzas, 
Books sold only.by subscription, 
Yend for catalogues and particulars. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are 

cordially invited to send specimen 
ages, including samples of the 
aps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JON ES BROTHERS & CO., Putiishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Cnicago. 


BEST SINGING BOOKS 
For Schools of all Grades. 


New Century. PHnKias 
Musical Monitor. 3 


& CUR- 
are the A singing books of GRAMM4R “an HIGH 


Nine « 0 Clock in the Morning. | HEN. 
BY TUCKER. 


Mocking Bird. 


KINS. 








A w. 
ogy 


of History to the Piesent Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- | 


1877. NEW BOOKS. 


| New Features! 


1877. 


Better Methods! 


Appleton’s Readers. By Wm. T. Harris, Supt. of 


Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


and Mark Baicey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. 


(Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. For Sthools. By G. P. Quack- 


ENBos, LL.D. 


SLIDING COPIES 


M. D. ( Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. In six numbers. 


A great improvement. 


4. usenet of Ceneral History. Froms.c. 800toa 


p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. 


WITH 
(Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


By SaMuEL Wi.Larp, A. M. 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


{. Textile Designs. 

3. Mechanical Drawing. 
Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and prix 

by sending us their post offiice addresses, for futurs 


e lista, forwarded upon application 


> announcements, 


2. Outline and Relief Designs. 


Teachers will oblige 


Adiress D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551Broaiway. N.Y 





THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


Have testified tothe excellence 


of Mr. Palmer’s latest work for | 
| singing classes and country SONG 
choirs, It is far ahead of his 


earlier words, and the elements 
of success are stamped on every 
| page in all its bright depart- | 
|} ments. No wide-awake teacher 
| can afford to miss It. 


cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


AND FOR MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE | 
‘ AYO’ Or here is no work 


eon morwile.. with 


Music, which bas 

opened a new road 
| eee 

EVERY SINGER AND PIANO PLAYER should sub- | 
scribe for 


to music al science, 
CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


It makes all plain, 
simple and clear to 

MNO Wyden 
Every number contains two dollars worth of music 
and a large quantity of musical news, sketches, stories, 
etc., by the best writers Elegant volume of beautiful 


Price 75 


instead of an irk- 


ticularé on receipt of stamp. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


Saplee's Trench on Words. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
BY RICHARD GHENEVIX TRENCH, D, D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Arranged for Class Book, 
From the Latest Revised English Edition, 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
IDustration and Questions for Examination, by 


THOMAS D, SUPLEE, 
Head master of St. Augustine’s College, Benecia, Cal. 

« TRENCH’S STUDY OF WORDS” has long been | 
a weli-known and favorite study, though but poorly 
adapted heretofore for school use. 

In its new arrangement it must prove more accept- 
able than ever ; 400 pages, 12mo,, cloth, $1.50. Copies 
for examination, with a view to introduction, sent 
postage paid, on receipt of $1. 


Ww. J. WIDDLETON, 


PUBLISHER, 








Are the best singing books for Primary 8 


Seminary Album. 3 7 Bet 
Laure! 1 Wreath. xivs.” 0: es 


Are the bem hooxe for Ladies’ Scho ls a! Seminaries. 
Publisked by 
WILLIA™ A, POND & CO., 
547 BROADWAX and 39 UNION 8Q., N. ¥ 


Piano for Sale. 
A HAZELTON PIANO 


that cost $500, wil) be sold for $200. 
Pe address A., 27 West 10th street, New York 


oc 








Se d sure made by penne sell ng our 
—— ey pee and Chromo 


Saale Free. 3. feria | 





POTTER, AIl““WORTH & CO. 
= 88 John St. H. 


. 4 





HIGHER MA I'HEMATICS. 


Teachers of Mathematics should possess a copy of 


Papers ty Anrrumetic, by J. A. McLellan, M. A, L.L. 
D., and Thomas Kirkland, M. A,, Science Master, Nor- 
mal School, Toronto. Barnes’ Ed. Monthly says . * it is | 
the best book of problems published on this contin- 
ent.” It contains solutions by the Unitary Method, to 
every veriety of probl-ms, ELEMENTARY Stratics by | 
T. Kirkland, M. A., requires from tne ttudent only a 
knowledge of Euclid Book 1., and Simple Education in 
Algebra, and HamBLin SmrrH’s ALGEBRA, These books 
are $1.00 each. Send 10 cents wo ny for e. 





Other Canadian Boots at regular Address all 

orders to M. ALBERT JAMES Teachers’ 

Agency, Baltimore, Ontario, a. S41-tf. 
USE THE 


STAR LETTER & COPYING BOOK, 


Two letters written at the same time without the use 
of the Pen, Ink, or Press, Best Manifold Book ever 
offered the public, E book complete with stylus 
aut capone press. Price #1 .00 for sample books, Send 

Mot re bee hed of all statiovers. YOUNG, 





ELLIS & MACDONALD. 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


anme task, Price $1. | 


music tree to every subscriber, $1.50 a year. Pull par- 


each of the following poe sais EXAMINATION a 


School Music Books! 
High School Choir, = grsox & Trpen. 


$9.00 a dozen. 
A standard, useful and favorite 


Book. 
School Sung Book. 


C, Everest, $6 per 
Fine Book for Girl’s High and Normal] Schools, 


dozen, 
. . , oe nm . ry) er . 
Choice Trios. W. 8. Trtpex. $9 per dozen: 
Three pa. t Songs for Female Colleges, Seminaries, &o 
; W. 8S. TILDEN, 
Grammar School Choir. ‘y,5.72en: 
Excellent collection for High or Grammar Schoola, 


| American Schoo] Music Readers, 
In 3 Books, each 35 vents, 50 vents and 50 cents, Care- 
‘nilv prepared for Graded Schools, 
The following f icon ral o 4 
ial Songs for C uaeen Gane La ral collections of gen- 
SONG ECHO............ eouset H. 8S, Penxrns. 
ene ING! Pres 


MUSAU LmanTsc. By Dr, Lowri, Mason, 

Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons 
plainly visible to al!, saving much trouble, easily se’ 
up and used, and furnish’ ng a complete couree of prac- 
tice. Sent by Express, In tworolls or sets, Each $8.00 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
(. H,. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Ce., 
84% Broapway, Successors to Lye & WALKER, 

New York. Phila. 


BRAIN ARD’ Ss 


Musical World, 
FOR FEBRUARY, (878. 


$1.50 per annum. 15 cents per number, 

The leading musical monthly. Each number contains 
36 pages of beautiful new music and choice reading 
matter, edited by Karl Merz. The February number 


contains : 
| NANCY LEE.—The popular song of the day. 
Sells for 40 cents, 


By 5, Adams 


+5 


“vA ® 





| ECHOES. — Beautiful waltz song. By Colin Coe, 
Sells for 30 centa, 
CWENDOLINE.—A choice composition for 
piano-torte. Sells for 30 cents, 


HARP SOUNDS.—A® elegant fantasia for 
piano by A. Jungmann, Sells for 50 cents. 

ST; PAUL WALT Z.—Arranged as duet for 
four hands, Sells for 80 cents, 

But all this choice music is included in the Musical 
World for February, which sells fur only 15 cts, 
Sold by most news dealers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers 

For $1.50 we will send the Musical World one year, 
containing over $20 worth of new music. 

Tue Fepruarny Numper contains an " iustrated 
supplement, giving the history, full deseription and a 
fine illustration of the grand new Cincinnati Music 
Hall, in addition to the usual large amount of musical 
reading matter. Now is the time to subscribe, Agents 
| waate 
we The trade supplied by the American News Co., 

New York or Western News Co., Chicago, 
_» Catalogues of sheet music and music books sent 


; . BRATTARD'S s SONS Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONFERENCE ROOMS, 
AND CHAPELS. 
We offer fine double reed Organs with al! the latest 
improvements, in tasty Walnut Cases, for $65.00 
Cash. Ample time given to test the Organs before pur- 
chasing. or — address The Star Parlor 


Organ Factory. Al er, Bowlby & 
Washington, New Jersey.” toon” 
to sail June 27th 1878, 


EUROPE Apply for Fee to 








EXCUR- 


S508 te nana «- ipatiantl’ taich. 
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New York School Journal, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
BY 
BS. lL. HELLO dé Co., 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 
WriiiaM H. FARRELL, Business AGENT. 
WriuiaM F. KE.ioee, SUBECRIPTION AGENT. 











TERMS To § SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription Price $2. 00 pe per arene in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways get « postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 

money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by matl 
+ at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 

United States, The American News Company of New York, general agts. 


We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 


The columns of the Jounnat are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
tt to others. 


Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
soriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, MARCH 2, 1878. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are asubooris w 1 spartan ert 


right to 
you do yourself an injury you have no 
nats ‘ - nat — aa an undeniable tact that 


hean minned in ovm hands to send 
the JOURNAL to those who Gre tha pane ta aft. 


number we hope is not very large. 


> — 








Breet? 4. 


I My eww 


Supt. KippLE recommends that women be empioy- 
ed in preference to men in all except the higher grades 
of the grammar departments. This testimonial to the 
teaching power of woman is of the highest value, as it 
comes from one who is in a position to measure the 
results of her work and compare it with that of her 
masculine competitor, 

He speaks with much confidence of Dr. Leigh's 
phonographic alphabet, as aiding the process of learn- 
ing to read, It is one of the curious things to be ex- 
plained why teachers are so averse to employ improve- 
ments that facilitate their own work. No one uses 
Dr. Leigh's system unless obliged to; the publishers 
furnish the books at the same price, those who have 
used them declare in favor of it, and yet it makes but 
slight headway. ‘There is no conservative more cau- 
tious than the teacher. 





«The Water Color Exhibition. 





WE cannot do better in this article than by giving 
our notes made with the pictures before us, 193, by 
Marshall, is a study of daisies ; among these are a few 
timothy heads ; the picture is truthful and pretty. 

188, by Gay, is a study of daisies and rye ; it is thin 
and poorly colored. 

193, by T. W. Wood, is of a man bearing a plac- 
ard, ‘I am blind’; it is vigorously drawn, and tells 
most forcibly the story the author intended. 

171, by Miss Abbott, is charmingly painted ; few 
can surpass the truthfulness and beauty of the rose of 
roses, 

166, by Emerson, is a story of roses too ; it is well 
told, but not so wellas 171. 

147, by Shelton, can hardly claim to be a picture. 


149, by Satterlee, is pretty, but lacks breadth and 
orce, 








145, by Tiffany, is a fine picture because it suggests 
something real; itwell repays every glance; it isa 
part of life, it lives itself. 

148, by Bourgoin, is an interior and is wonderfully 
done. 

140, by Wyant, is a failure; it is an imitation of 
the school that ‘ blotch’ on color ; if it is blotched on 
right, well and good. Does any one expect to see a 
scene like this ? 

135, by Bricher, is not a good picture ; it is out of 
harmony, and it has not a good keynote either ; it has 
had labor enough on it. 

130, by Farrer, isa very pretty affair ; in fact one of 
the most complete in the collection, 

143, by Symington, has no distance; simply as a 
figure piece it has considerable merit. 

124, by Mrs. Wills, has asky that spoils it. _ 

99, by Farrer, is well drawn and nobly colored. 

146, by F. H. Smith, has a defective sky ; but its 
simplicity, grapes, a rock or two, a cow or two, an old 
fence and a strip of the heaven, composed together, 
give it an inexpressible charm ; it has a poor sky. 

152, by Mrs. Bloodgood, will suit the ladies, who 
will say it is ‘too sweet for anything.’ Is it ? 

189. by F. H. Smith, is weak in its foreground ; it 
does not rest the eye at all; the left hand corner is 
the only place of relief. 

188, by Colman, is good in a few respects only ; the 
trees and mountains are failures. 

179. by Tiffany, is an admirable picture; it does 
not tire one to see it; lke watching a company of 
men at work you keep looking on interested. 

35 is by Symington. We must protest against the 
proportions of the figure in the foreground ; the neck 
tree does not stand like a post In the Suu crvinwss 


1. by Bricher, is very, very good. = 
3° “¥ ‘oe aseeeuy pussesses genuine artistic Dow : 
12, by Abbyy, 12 wuss wiawl a colored ; * sold, 

wut te wcovives TO De, 


79, by Miss White, is a well colored sketch of Marsh 
Mallows. 

89, by the same, is a mass of white and purple as- 
ters and golden rod, and is well painted. 

85, by Magrath, is a figure piece of much merit ; 
you admire the character of the plainly dressed girl 
but her chin is too long. 

1, by Miss Abbott, deserves a purchaser far more 
Pe some that are sold a'ready. 

36, by A. F. Bellows, is almost perfect ; it is worthy 
ot the genuine artist ; we do not like that sky, how- 
ever ; there are so many charming skies, why not fit one 
on that would complete the very charming picture ? 

37, by Law, isa ccld picture ; otherwise it is good. 

The above notes were made without a catalogue ; 
the names have been supplied since ; they may not 
flatter, but they are certainly expressive of the mer- 
its of the pictures so far as they go; it was intended 
to elaborate them. but time will not permit. 

The pictures are not as good asin previous years. 
There are some that are very weak indeed. Why do 
the officers let in any painted on colored paper? It 
ought not to be permitted ; let each color his own. 





Examinations. 

Tus plain question, ‘“ How shall examinations be used to 
further the interests of the pupils,’’ is worth answering. 
That they may become hostile to the interests of mental 
growth is well known ; that they may fail of really denot- 
ing the real standing of the teacher is also well known. 
Look at the more common and apparent results : “ My room 
averaged 83 per cent..” says one teacher. “ Mine was 92,” 
says another. “ I should have got 95 if it had not been for 
a blockhead who could not define a common fraction,” sas 
another. Before the examination how diligently is the 
cramming process carried on! Ata failure to answer cor- 
rectly the teacher is heard to say,“A pretty figure you'll 
make at the examination” !—if no more severe language, 
implying mental inferiority, is employed. To get ready 
for the examivation ; to have got through with the examin- 


ation ; the first is the stage of dread, of anxiety, of oppres~ 
sive care ; the second is of relief and possibly joy. 

1. Examinations induce teacher and pupils to take a me- 
chanical conception of education. ‘the best educators de- 
plore the low estimate that is placed on education by teach- 
ers; they ineist that discipline is the true end and know- 
ledge the result ef discipline. The examiner looks after 
knowledge only—he estimates discipline by the power to 
prodace knowledge. The higher purposes of education can 
never be secured by the mechanical method ; that method 
sows with the intention of reaping at once. The work of 
education must be made one of pure faith ; as the daily 
growth of a plant cannot be seen, neither can the increas- 
ed strength resulting from daily menta: exercise, yet the 
attempt is seriously made. Hence examinations are in very 


many cases hostile to genuine education. 
It may be well to state here that it is the misuse of ex- 


aminations that produces these results ; they have a place, 
they have a value, but children and teachers do not exist 
for the purpose of being examined. Of late years it has be- 
come a fashion to bave examinations; almost every city 
superintendent sends in his annual report bristling with ex- 
amination questions, and some give both questions and an- 
swers ; they are in French and German ; in geometry and 
grammar. The“ latest out” is the ‘‘ written” examination, 


applied to even young children. 

Before writing further let three questions be put : (1) Can 
a mark or figure be made that shall adequately and right- 
eously represent a pupil’s mental growth or standing? (2) 
Can the value and efficiency of a teacher be justly represent- 
ed by a figure or mark? (8) Finally can; these marks or 
figures be compared with each other so as to give accurately 
the relative standing of teacher with teacher? Thas if 
Miss Smith is marked 90 and Miss Brown 92, does it follow 
that the results produced by the latter will be always better 
better than those produced by the former? To return to 
the main subject. 

2. Examinations cannot test the highest and best work of 
the teacher. They can find out some of the facts imparted ° 
—they can, provided the memory is tenacious (and in two 
thirds of all children it is defective) find out a few things 
geatand in practical life} ‘aa certhia WHUluareridad the judg- 
been drawn either properly or at all, from the premises 
given. But this is not done, for want of (1) ability in the 
examiner ; (2) time ; (3) because of fright in the pupil. It is 
in the knowledge of most teachers that the questions only 
test the possession of “ facts” by the pupil. The only one 
who knows the pupil’s power of mind, the discipline he has 
acquired, and his progress in real education, is his teacher, 
and his teacher cannot do it until months have elapsed, 
Education (as a process) is defined to be drawing out a child’s 
powers of mind ; the examiner enters and judging by his 
methods, education is the possession of facts, {Ifa pupil pos- 
sesses a gond memory and is not frightened he will pass a 
good examination ; it he hasaslow, unready memory, but an 
excellent judgment, he will be set downas poorly taught 
“« The gifts of the gods are unequally strewn,” says Homer* 
aud the school room shows it. 

8. Examinations cramp the powers of the teacher. The 
teacher may enter the school room enthusiastic to benefit 
the pupil. It issoon saidto him of our plan “ that itis all 
well enough, but you will not be examined on that” ; so 
that he soon finds himself going over and over what he 
knows is distasteful to pupils as well as himself, and pre- 
senting the excuse,“ you will be examined on this subject 
and hence must be ready.” 

This constant preparation for examination instead of for 
practical life remindsone ofthe old colloquy, “ You razor 
seller are a knavefyou sold me razors that will not shave.” 

“Shave? They were not made to shave,” replies the ra: 
zor selling knave, 

“ What were they made for then, pray tell ?” 

“ Made for? replies the knave with loadest yell. “ Why 
they were made to sell.” 

Learn this not for its usefulness, retain it not for its use- 
fulness, but to!show that I have taught it to you, cries 
the teacher. Now itis a duty, as every teacher knows, to 
forget. When you raise wheat you must gather it, straw 
and al] ;you thresh it and throwaside the straw ; you win- 
now it and throw aside the chaff; ycu grind it and throw 
aside the bran, Knowledgeis never obtained net ; the most 
erudite tell us the process ot education isa forgetting pro- 
cess. You learn to-day what you deem is of greater impor- 
tance than what you learned last year, and as you cannot 
retain all you hold to that which seems most useful. When 
a teacher drills for the examination he stops his teaching. 
Knowing his standiog as a teacher depends on the answers 
his pupils will give, he will teach to that end, allhough it 
is misery and slavery tohim todo so. His conscience re- 


bels, for he knows it is morally wrong ; yet “ it is so nom 
inated in the bond.” Where can he go and spend his days 








in teaching, he asks himeelf. 




















AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
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This subject will bear writing on endlessly. A thousand 

arguments could be found for doing away with needless, 
useless and improper examinations of classes and schouls, 
To prevent misunderstandings it may be as well to state 
that this is not specially aimed at the New York City Ex- | 
aminations. It is aimed at asystem which as it is admin- | 
istered generally is deplorably mischievous. The central 
figure in the school-room is the teacher ; the thing to be 
done is to get a good teacher and let him alone. If teach- 
ers are ignorant, lazy, neglectful and dishonest, then ex- 
amine and re-examine until these qualities, or the teachers 
who possess them disappear. The office of the teacher is TO 
EDUCATE; the office of the Superirtendent is to see that he 
EDUCATES ; if he does EDUCATE let him do it in his way ; he 
ig to be visited to encourage him, to make suggestions, to 
point out deficiencies in the EDUCATING work and not the 
shortcomings in the cramming process. 

Finally, hear the golden words of Dr. Whewell, “ Know!- 
edge acquired merely with a view to examination or recita- 
tion, is usually very shallow and itperfect and soon pass- 
es out of the mind when the occasion that prompted the ef- 
fort is passed.” 


oe oer--—-—— 


The Schools of New York City. 





We present the striking facts and thoughts found in 
Saperintendent Kiddle’s Report for the year 1877. Mr. 
Kiddle always makes a valuable report—it is a statement of 
progress based on figures; and always invites thoughtful 
consideration ; this report seems to present his views with 
more emphasis than before, probably because he feels that 
those who legislate will fall back on himjfor facts not only, 
but for the results of bis experience. We do not know of 
anything that could be added to rerder a view of the real 
condition of the schools of the Metropolis, more clear and 
exact. 

The average daily attendance for the year, is 126,508 
which is 8,990 greater than the average tor the preceding 
year. The whole number of pupils reported as taught during 
any portion of the yea:, making no allowance for changes 
from school’ to school, is 255,101, the actual number of dif- 
ferent pupils taught wag 205,327; the average daily attend 


number of pupils permanently suspended from attending 
has been 108. , 
Were our system of education reduced to the simplest ru- 
diments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, the time of in- 
struction would not-be shortened, the corps of teachers 
could not greatly be reduced, and the buildings, furniture, 
and uther appurtenances [required for the accomodation of 
the pupils would still he needed ; while the minds of the 
children committed to our care could not be trained and 
cultivated, and stored with useful knowledge, as at present. 
Our system was started on the pauper basie—the object 
being to provide the meansof education to the poor and des- 
titute ; and yet I find among the branches taught more than 
forty years ago in these schools such subjects as astronomy, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, &. The beneficent men 
who founded these sehools, though comprehending only the 
eleemosynary theory of public education, did not think it 
would unfit the recipients of their bounty for their “ condi- 
tion ef life ” to throw open the avenues of knowledge to 
them us wide as possible. And now, when the people, not 
only here, but everywhere in this great country, have arisen 
above the principle of making education a matter of charity 
and have made it, in every grade, truly free. it is strange to 
hear the sentiment expressed that the tax-payers is dealth 


pauper education. 

Superintendent FANNING says: 

“In a large number of the schools visited and eran:ined, 
the pupils appeared to have a clear conception of what they 
read, Understanding the thoughts which they were re 
quired to utter, their rendering, as regards tone, emphasie, 
and general style, told well in most cases for the effective- 
ness of the teacher's work. A little more attention might, 
however, be given with profit to the elocutiorary drills sug 
gested by the Teacher's Manual. In some school the mis- 
pronounciation by the pupils of familiar words has rot been 
sufficiently checked or guarded against. The pronunciation 
of such words as been, length, strength, again, towards, gen- 
uine, industry, mischievous, admirable, &c., sometimes indi- 
cates neglect on the part of the teacher in this respect.’’ 

“In a majority of the schools, the regular class copy-books 
exhibit work and improvement highly creditable to the pu- 





suliciga. 125,508. The per cent. of attendance on enroll- 


OT 10U,;tu~ pepe ~ : ' 
There are at present employed in the several schools 2,251 
teachers, of whom 428 are males and 2,823 females, During 


the year, licenses have been conferred upon 322 persons, of | 
whom 222 were graduates of the Normal College; and of 


the latter 92 are now employed as teachers in our schools. 
During the past Year the examinations show the discip- 
line to be 953{ per cent., the reading 8814, the spelling 903, 


the writing 881g, and the arithmetic 881g. These state- | 


ments, conclusively show, that the schools are doing the 
fundamental part of their work with efficiency and success ; 
and answer conclusively the objection which we cecasionally 
hear urged against our system, that it neglects what are 
called the more useful branches in its attention to others of 
& different character anc grade. We-e we to banish all 
other studies trom the schools than these merely rudimen- 
tary ones, it is doubtful whether the progress made in them 
would be as great as it is at present ; since the minds of the 
children would be starved for the want of intellectual food ; 
dn the most important object of education would be 

The report above reported present, to some” extent, the 
fruits of the new course of instruction, which has been in 
operation somewhat over & year, and which, I think, is now 
working so well as to need but a few chances of minor im- 
portance. 

The moral influence exerted by our schools upon the char- 
acter of their pupils is, to # greater or less extent effective 
and salutary: and a wholesome government is established 
by bringing to bear upon the pupil’s minds those motives 
the cultivation of which constitute a most essential part of 
the formation of their character. The maintaining of such 
& government as this in « large school—particularly of boys 
—requires on the part of the teacher the” exercise of almost 
inexhaustible patience and unlimited tact. It requires, too, 
& conscientious devotion tothe work of teaching, a good 
knowledge of human nature, and a fertility of resources to 
be gained only by experience. Every new teacher has at 
first a s:ruggle—sometime a long one—before his or her 
influence is established, and the control of the class obtain- 
ed ; and many otherwise accemplished teachers fail entirely 
{o obtain this control after repeated trials. In general, the} 

chers in our schools are eminently and most admirably 
ef ient in this respect, and look upon every pupi] whom 
they fail to bring under the wholesome and kindly swuy of 
their minisfrations, not simply as a lost sheep from their 
flock, bat as a demonstration of their own imperfect powers, 


pils and their teachers. And in many of the schools, the 
ff-hand writing hes been performed by such modes as to 
the morej careful and forma! inetruction .23 Pe ag 
class copy-book. In some instances, however, the required 
dictation exercises had not received sufficient care and at- 
tention. Cases also were found, in the Primary Departments 
particularly, where the desk accomodations for pen-writing 
were insufficient, This deficiency will, doubtless, be remedied 
as soon as practicable. 
|"§In dealing with the dictation exercises and other off 
hand writing, repetition of erroneous and awkward forms 
should be carefully avoided, and a good, plain, legible hand- 
writing aimed at and secured. Hence, in such miscellaneous 
exercises, the previously tau zht elements or principles, area 
general rule, ebould be insisted upon aud practiced, else 
scrawls and scriblings will abound. Still it seems to me 
that, after the pupils shall have passed through tte care- 
fal and thorough instruction and practice of the lower and 
intermediate grammar grades, a greater degree of ease and 
freedom in the miscellaneous writing, both slate and paper, 
might advantagevusly be encouraged. More particularly 
jand profitably might this be done in the two higher gram- 
| mar grades, where practice in business forms, bills, recei pte, 
letter-writing, drafts, etc., is required. And in these two 
| grader, in such exercises, even individual character, under 
the judicious guiding or advice of the teacher, might ad- 
vantageously be permitted to manifest itself in the hand- 
writing, provided always that the off-hand writing has the 
elements of clearness or legibility, and is executed with a 
reasonable degree of rapidity and smoothness, and that a 
proper regularity of form is observed and maintained. As 
a whole, the judicious course prescribed for penmenship 
has, to a very great extent, been faithfully and intelligently 
carried out by both principals and class teachers.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Eventne Scuoon No. 57—On the evening of the 15th 
inst., a large and appreciative audience listened to the clos- 
ing exercises. On the platform were seated Chairman David 
H. Knapp and Charles Crary Eeq., of the 12th Ward Board 
of Trustees, Ex-Coin. Lawson N. Fuller, Rev. Dr. Mander- 
ville and Jacob 8. Warner, Esq., the honored Principal of 
Grammar School No, 57; together with Charles MacGregor 
his efficient Vice-Prin. The recitation of Master Pike, 
Klenke, Keeler. and Englert were of a bigh order of merit. 
Masters Olmstead, Sexton, McLean, Keeler, Klenke and Pike, 
in a dialogue entitled “ Procrastination,” gave great delight 
Solos by Messrs. Caball and McLean were most acceptably 





and hence as a reflection upon their professiona! skill. The 
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with unjustly by being compelled to pay for more than a r 
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At the conclusion of the programme short and pointed 
speeches were made, Dr. Manderville calling up incidents 
and recollections of his early lite, showed their influence, 
upon later and maturer years. Mr. Faller most eloquently 
and clearly presented the relations that the property of a 
country bears to the education of its citizens. Excepting an 
occasional digression, when he spoke words of eneourage- 
ment to teachers and pupils, he stuck most closely to his 
text. Mr. Knapp spoke highly of the morale of She sehool, 
stating that there had been but one care of dieciptiae during 
the winter, and then the subject was not dismissed, but was 
withdrawn by his parents. In speaking to parents, he said 
that the Evening School was a most fitting place for boys of 
suitable age, who are engaged in work during the day. In 
closing his most practical and earnest remarks, he paid a 
high tribute to “ stick-to-itiveness,” urging the boys not to 
stop their studies, but keep on until school opeve again. 
Monday, the last evening of the session, “ Certifieates of 
Merit,” with prizes from the teachers were awarded by the 
Principal Mr. T. B. Barringer. 
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LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


REFORMING THE SPELLING—A distinguished writer, in dis- 
cussing my lecture on the necessity of a reformed spelling, de 
livered recently at Cooper Union, makes some statements in 
the New York Observer that I would like to refer to the intelli- 
gent teachers, who read your journal, Is it true that our pres- 
ent mode of spelling does not increase materially the labor of 
teaching children to read and spell? I wish some competent 
teacher would answer this, from their own experience in teach- 
ing. The points in the article referred to, to which I take ex- 
ception, are in the following extract: 

“To justify the radical change proposed, no arguments have 
yet been propounded that have any available force. We are 
told that it is difficult to learn a language written so widely 
different from its pronunciation. The answer is easy. Chil- 
dren of three, four and five years old learn it readily. In my 
father’s family all the children were expected, and none Jailed, to 
read aloud in the family intelligib’y in three months after Jirst be- 
ing told “that's A.” Any child of ordinary capacity ean learn 
to read the English language in three or four months. Sup- 
pose it takes a year, the time of a child cannot he hetfer em- 
And boa 
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em tttem anit io pronounced.’ 
Now is it true that children can be taught to read and spell 
in one year? Is this the time actually employed for that pur- 
pase in our schools? An answer from teachers would greatly 
oblige, Yours very respectfully, 
D. P. LInDsLEyY. 
To the Editor of the New York ScHoo1r JouRNAL. 


ployed. Law 


In answer to the question you have referred to us: “ What 
is Compound Oxygen; and how does it cure?” we will state 
briefly that Compound Oxygen is a combination of Oxygen and 
Nitrogen, the elements which, as you know, make up our com- 
mon or atmospheric air, —in such proportions as to render it 
more active in re-vitalizing element. It cures by a natural and 
strictly physiological process; that is, by assisting Nature to 
throw out of the system the excess of carbonaceous matter 
which, in consequence of our habits of repressed and imperfect 
respiration, and from other causes incident to our indoor, sed- 
entary, inactive and abnormal modes of life, has been slowly 
accumulating in nearly all the the tissues and vital organs. 

Now this accumulation of carbonaceous matter can be re- 
moved, only by bringing into contact with it an excess of Oxy- 
gen. It is thus converted into carbonic acid gas, and eliminat- 
ed from the system. This our Treatment accomplishes. Bus 
the secret of the wonderful results obtained, lies much deeper 
than this chemical plansof action. By aunique process of 
generating, our Agent is highly magnetizing, and thus render- 
ed intenslly active and wonderfully potent. It is thus so close- 
ly allied by its nature to the great nervous centers, which are 
marvellous vital gaivanic batteries, it acts upon them primari- 
ly; rendering them more efficient, vigorous and active. In 
this way they are made capable of generating more and more 
of the vital forces—which are life and hea'th. Yours truly, 
StaRKey & Paen, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tompson’s RoMAN ALPHABET Published by F. W. Devoe 
& Co., New York. 

This work is prepared for Engravers’ and Sign-Painters’ Pu- 
pils, and for Schools and Amateurs. The letters following the 
text, are exact lithographic transfers from the copper-plate en- 
graving, made by the Author. 

The Alphabet here offered gives a few easily made Scales, 
by means of which any one may draw, in true proportion, and 
in upright or sloping form, all the Roman Letters. Instruc 
tion is given as to the Drawing of Letters by the Scales,—the 
Height of Letters,—their Width,—Body Strokes, — Hair 
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Which e - ter-nal-ly shall 
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There is rest for Ke wea-ry, There is rest for the wea-ry, There is rest for 
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here my Sav-iour’s gone be-fore me, To ful - 
stand, For my stay shall not be tran-sient In that ho 
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| -den, Where the tree of life is blooming, There is rest for you. 
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I a crown of life shall 








On the oth-er side of 


Pain or sickness ne’er shall enter, 


3 
Rocio aa on a rief nor woe my lot shall share ; 
— © eo $$ = But in that celestial centre, 








Jor -dan, In the sweet fields of 





Shout for gladness, oh, ye ransomed, 
Hail with joy the rising morn ! 
There is rest for the weary, etc. 
wear, 
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Pp te There is rest for the weary, etc. Sing, oh, sing, ye heirs of glory ! 
—|-—_2 a @:@¢ || _@@e 7 anal Shout your triumph as yo : 
(Oss = ‘~ =e? : eh 4, Zion’s gate will no for + tang ” 
tte — - —\—~—e oe Death itself shall then be vanquished, You shall find an entrance through, 
I ‘ih tie hei And his sting shall be withdrawn ; There is rest for the weary, etc, 
Gently. HALLOWED PEACE, 


C. M. 


W. IRVING HARTSHORN. 
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n f hall i ’d; sg i 
joy of hallow’d peace For those with cares oppress’d ; Where sighs and sorrowing tears shall cease, And all be hush’d to rest. 


avove hymn is from the WeLcomE Hour. by permission of the publisher, C. M. Cady, 107 Duane Street, N. Y 








Strokes,—Feot,—and the Space between Letters. Very im- 
portant, directions are made, on the variations in width, height 

and parts of letters, wren ™M connevewwn wien omer leuers ; assed 
want of such knowledge explains the awkward effect so fre- 
quently observed in sign and engraved work. 
F The Roman is the most valuable, and most common of all the | 
forms of letters in our use, and also the basis for many orna- 
mental characters; therefore the need of an exact knowledge 
for its construction. There are many books of examples of | 
letters, but as they are without the explanations here given, 
the student is obliged to copy mechanically, and does not learn | 
the principles necessary to make him a master of thig art. 

THom's PRACTICAL NAVIGATOR, fifteenth edition. This 
work was prepared for the use of navigators by Captain 
Thome, founder of the New York Nautical School, 92 Madi- 
son Street from the various journals of his voyages to all 
parts of the world. It has been eo simplified that the sailor : 
is enabled to become familiar with practical navigation in a | 
very short space of time. The various problems in practical 
navigation and nautical astronomy are explained and illus— 
trated by diagrams and charts, and all the questions are 
worked out by inspection in the simplest manner. Rules 
are given for the guidance of the learner who is gradually 
led from simple geography to the highest branches of the 
art. 

Goop NEws ror AMATEURS FLORISTS AND ALL LOVERS 
OF FLOWERS.—James Vick of Kochester, has begun the 
year with a Floral Monthly. No better guide now for the 
work of every month in doors or out. In city and country 
this periodical will be warmly welcomed. We shall have 
flowers not only in the parlor but in the kitchen, bright- 
ening all dull and weary places of earth. With its help in- 
valids can find new occupation, and the aged a delightful 
recreation. We kncw of one lady between 80 and 90 years 
of age to whose ure the bay window in the dining-room is 
devoted. Having a southern exposure, it is her sole and 
constant employment to care for the flower she has gathered 
there. The variety and thrift of these plants tended only 
by ber band is traly marvellous, and when asked how she 
learned how- to treat them so successfully, she simply 
answers “I read every thing I can find about the culture of 
plante, my dear, that is all!” Yes, thatisall. As Sir Wm. 
Jones’ mother said to him when a boy “read and you will 
know,” and so we say to you, send for Vicks’ Floral Monthly 
and you wil! know all that is necesra:y to know to fill your 
windows with flowers and you homes with a new beauty. { 


T. 8. Denison, is the author of the [following dramas and 








of requiring little or no scenery, and very few costumes. 
a i je: = nw w . 
one. "wanted: a Correspondent,” and others. Send 20 


cents to the author, DeKalb, II). for one. 


THE study of general history has been entirely abolished 
Latin is made optionai witu puiiuica: economy, while Greek 


| remains practically a required study. 
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Cno1cE READING FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERTAIN: | 
MENTS: Arranged for the School, College and Public Read- AN OPEN LETTER. It speaks for Itself. 
er, with Elocutionary Advice. Edited by Robert McLain 


, : Rockport, Mass., April 2d, 1877. 
Cumnock, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and Elocution mm the Mn. Eprror: Having read in your paper reports of the - 
Northwestern University. (Price $175) As indicated by } 





farces for school ot parlor exhibition. They have the merit 


remarkable cures of catarrh,I am irduced to tell “ what I 
the title, the body of the book is com posed of choice readings. 
It is not so easy as most people imagine to edit with exquir- 
ite taste and judgment a volume of literary selections suited 
to express every variety of thought which must be studied 
and taught by the elocutionist. Publishers recognize the 
high grade of literary talent required for this class of editor- 
ial work when they employ, at a great cost, the first literary 
minds of the country to make poetical and prose compila- 
tions. But added to this are the instructions of this master 
of education introducing every one of the several classes of 
selecticns: Pathos, Solemnity, Severity, Beauty, Love, Gay- 
ety, Honor, Grandeur, and Sublimity, Oratory, Martial Pas- 
sion, Narrative, Descriptive and Didactic Style, etc., etc. 
These instructions are not expressed in that dry, text-book 


| style, so unsavory to most readers, but in the language of a 
| charming preface. not less winning than the fluent philoso- 


phy of the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” while it 
guides the reader with definite precision to express the sen- 
timents of the selection as their author intended and nature 
demands. 
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A METORIC stone has been lately received from Virginia, 
which is 18 inches long, 1 foot in width, and about 7 inches in 
thickness at the deepest point, and weighs 152 pounds. It ap- 


pears to be of solid iron, but is softeF than ordinary iron, great- | 


er specific gravity, the rings like steel when struck with a ham- 
mar. It is to be cut into slabs for specimens, which are near- 
ly all engaged at the rate of $4 an ounce. Several specimens 
have been ordered for Paris. In order to prevent wasto of 
material, it is cut by the process commonly used in sawing mar- 
ble—an exceedingly slow operation. Thin sheets of band iron 
are setin a frame, ingeniously contrived to work across the 
aerolite, and feed down very slowly. Emery and oil are ap- 
plied to the strips or toothless saws, and the emery cuts 
through the harder substance. It is to be cut into 26 slices, 
the tasx will reqmre three weeks. A piece weighing about 
one-fourth {the original, block will be kept for the Rochester 
University. 


know about catarrh,” and I fancy the “ snuff” and “ inbal- 
ing-tube ’ makers (mere dollar grabbers) would be glad if 


| they could emblazon a similar cure in tie papers. For 26 
\ years I suffered with catarrh. The nasal passages became 
completely closed. “ Snuff,” “dust,” “ashes,” ‘ inhaling- 


tubes,” and “ sticks,” wouldn't work, thongh at intervals I 
would sniff up the so-called catarrh snuff, until I became a 
valuable tester for such medicines. I gradually grew worse, 
and no one can know how much I suffered or what a miser- 
able being I was. My head ached over my eyes so that I 
was confined to my bed for many successive days, suffering 
the moxt intense pain, which at one time lasted continuous 
ly for 168 hours. All sense of smell and taste gone, sight 
and hearing impaired, body shrunken and weakened. nerv- 
ous system shattered, and ‘constitution broken, and I was 
hawing and spitting seven-eights of the time. I prayed for 
| death to relieve me of my suffermg. A favorable notice in 
| your paperof Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy induced me to 
| purchase a package,and use it with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal 
| Douche, which applies the remedy by eidpraaserge 
the only way compatible wit: common sense. Well* Mr. 
Editor, it did not cure me in three-fourths of a second, nor 
in one hour or montb, but in less than eight minutes | was 
relieved, and in three months entirely cured, and have re- 
mained so for over sixteen months. While using the Catarrh 
Remedy, I used Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery to purify 
my blood and strengthen my stomach. I also kept my liver 
active and bowels regular by the use of his Pleasant Purga- 
| tive Pellets. If my experience will induce other sufferers 
| to seek the same means of relief, this letter will have an- 
| swered its purpose. Yours truly. 
S. D. REMIcK. 








No Teacher needs be told that one half the weariness of that 
| arduous vocation, proceeds from exhaustion of the organs of 
| speech. The inability to be heard distinctly. not only wears 
| out the speaker, but by the repeated strains of effort, engenderg 

e rious throat and laryngeal diseases. The true antidote for all 
this trouble is Knapp’s Throat Cure. It is a pleasant lozenge, 
composed of entirely new and harmless ingredients, wondrouse 
ly adapted tothe purpose. It strengthens the voice, adds great- 
y to its clearness, fulness and volume, decreases the effort of 
speaking, cures hoarseness, prevents dryness of the throat, and 
is in every way a boon to voice weary teachers. Suid by drug- 
gists ; samples free to teachers and speakers, on application to 
| FE. A 0 ¥3 vroprietor, 146 William 8... N. Y. 

















AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








TOMPSON’S 


ROMAN ALPHABET. 





y Y 


Yi: 
Yj 
yy 


WY 
Y 
Y, 
YZ, 


RSs 


MG 





(Specimen.) 


REVISED EDITION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND Text CoMBINED, 
PREPARED FOR 


Engravers’ and Sign Painters’ Appren- , guages. 
tices, and for Schools or 
Amateurs. 


The Alphabet here offered gives a few easily made 
Scales, by means of which any one may draw, in true 
proportion, and in upright or sloping form, all the Ro- 
man Letters, Instruction is given as to the Drawing of 
Letters by the Scales—the Height of Letters—their 
Width—Body Strokes—Hair Strokes—Feet—and the 
Space between Letters. Very important directions are 
made on the variations in width, height, and parts of 
letters, when in connection with other letters; as the 
want of such knowledge explains the awkward effect so 
frequently observed in sign and engraved werk. 

There are many books of examples of letters, but as 


DIRECTORY 


TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and special information address the 
New Yorze Scnoot Jounnar. 


4 





New York City. 


FOR BoYs. 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School. 17 East 16. 

Geo, W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Washington Sq. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate Scheol, 19 W, 52, 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway, 
Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University Schoo). 25 East 29, 

D. 8. Everson, Collegiate School. 727 6th Avenue, 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School, 87 W. 33. 

8. N. Griswold Music Conservatory, 5 E. 14. { 


NewYork Conservatory: Misi, |=: 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
Ne. & E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 


| ee gee Rn | ey J and Com ition, 
Basen oe tic Action, F Lan- 

and ogaod Palating, fer unequalled ad- 
Vantares aa - from the beginning to the fin- 


A tenet SPECIAL, emg mn Farge a Teachers. 
Classes Three Pupiia, $18 per quarter. 
Two 


Btrietly Private Lessons, > ~y 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any ~~ Quarters 
from date of en 

8U. ON BOOKS from 8 A. M. to 10P,.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
of Gonmereeess of Waria in ho Sane, 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 


Terms: 


schools and families, 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL a AND 
Kindergarten, Wi Au 


Ferguarswar BUBBAU, 38 UNION wezans-- 
ts made for Teachers, charge to 


Important to Teachersand Parents 


BELL’S PATENT TRANSPARENT TEACHING 
CARD. 


TEACHING CARD AGIC SPEL1L- 
ER is is the first of an Edu Eéncational aces and enables 
the youngest spell at sight. It comsista of 4-4 


six cards, the sees capa is 
type eter, the iia Sod alae “aoe 
bottom of this card in 
taht there to piakale vial 
there ej bat og Boling tbe card for 
word stands. Thus parent oat for 
the very best and simplest metho 
t an infant to 


i 








Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and culars apply to the Principals, 
MRS. LOUISE PO K or MISs SUSIE To K 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D 





¢ HILL SEMINARY for young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emriy NELson, 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 

tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 

classes of cananeed Students. Attention to conversa- 

tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation. 

Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 





WERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools ; sells and rents 
school properties, Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School [usti- 
— ’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing sativfac- 
tien. Circulars sent on application. 
Address 

MISS M. J, YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New Yo 


CBE YETTA EXCUR- 
m, the Thine, P 


a = —- of 

gun, the ine, Prisma Be Guiteerona, taly, tog the 
aris Exposition, All objection features incideat to 
E travel entirely removed. Return tickets good 








Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School, 444 Fifth Ave. 
Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 





they are without the explanations here given, the stu- 


J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School. 182 Fifth Ave. 


dent is obliged to copy mechanically, and does not learn | M. Maury & J. B. Hays, N.Y, Latin School, 22 


the principles necessary to make him master of this 
art, 


At the end of the Alphabet will be found specimens 
of Ornamental, Distorted, and Perspective Letters. 
PRICE (Retail,) 75 Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


FP. W. DEVOE & (CO.,| ietemens 


Corner of Fulton and William Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


BEST SYSTEM OF 


Short-Hand Writing 


“T have yet to hear of any case where an earnest and 
persevering effort was made to learn Lindsley’s Ta- 
chygraphy that did not result in success,” 


E. W. ANDREWS, Ep. Vidette, Northwestern 





ersity, Thi. 
This is the universal ony concerning the im- 
proved of brief k as Tachygra- 


epetune of shorthand writing usiness men 
have commenced to make it qualiaierd and it is — 
within the reach of all intelligent classes of our 


8. H, Kleinfeld, Kleinfeld’s Institute. 1608 3rd Ave. 





Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Sch-ol. 5 East 22. 
John McMullen, Collegiate School. 1214 Broadway. 
| J, H. Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 


| 8, 8. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway. 


| Pilsuitaing, BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
we. A Broadway, New York. This is a 

for business and is under 

= nal supet a of its founder and proprietor, 

8. Packard, who for the 20 years was asso- 

‘ated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, Vand is the au- 

| thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 


steady in utility and and pale favor, and 

pone ny a head of this class of etace - The 
toation is unsurpassed ; rooms 8; an 

; the course of study eee ay and efficient. 

‘be rates of tuition have and 

pratic can enter sf any time, Tuition per term of 

ve weeks, $55.00, Call or.send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8, 8. P/.:CKARD, Principal, 
M. 8, Paine, Basiness College. 907 Broadway. 

AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 

Canal Cons) St, Fe hed 1900. 8 Uptown Col 


 Rudimental and "Higher 
“Wri cob $3.00 per month. 
Ly dy og Gy and cashiers. Day or 





101 West 45. 





FOR GIRLS, 


The saving it effects over the old a gel wri _ 
bt. ge ies eee the railroad over the | MTS. Anna C, Brackett, Young Ladies School, No, 9 
staze coach in trav Tt caves three-fourths of the 7 
time and nine-tenths of the laborin writing. This sys-| Mme, Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E. 35. 
tem is especially applicable _ C.H. Gardner. Young Ladies School. 620 Fifth Ave. 
To Teachers. Mrs, Griffith. Young Ladies School, 23 W. 48. 


Correspondence with them is solicited. 
eee. instruction or books, can be 
Row, N. Y. 1 


837 Park asses 
taught Ay Schools in the city or vicinity. 
D. P. LINDSLEY, 





“3usiness Man’s Combination.” 
ere 

— ee D> 

Ee 

ee re 


BUY THE BEST. 
Containtne Pen, P=ncit, Kyrre, anp RUBBER 
Sampce sy Maw, 25c. Lanes Prorit to AcEnts, 
1 — POST PAID, BY a OS $1.75. —— 

ucements to agen’ Page C 'o 
Newly ated Novelties t sell at sight, Free. 
Geerge L. Felton & Co., means and Patentees, 
119 & 121 Nassau Street, N 


$1 00 IN GOLD 


made. We want persons in every county 
in fn the ites States to introduce that ——_ BOOK, 








“  ~ pn may & and Practical Housekeep- 
ing.”’ to MAKE IT PAY all who help 
us. Ladiowe Gentine and large acquaintance especi- 
ally desired ; and we want Briocat 
Women, Tea Ministers, Students who are earn- 
ing money to complete Saeean, Clerks out of 
pag yh and Partic 
free. of book, $0 in extra $1.75 in water- 
proof Sent 


a Buckeye PUBLISHING 3 So 


20 sree. 


home. Samples worth $5 
day at home, Sampien worth 85 





Miss 8. L. Hendricks. Young Ladies School. 38. W 42. 
Miss M. A. Clark. Young Ladies School. 130 E. 35, 
Mies A, Figuera. Young Ladies School. 351 E. 83. 
Miss Haines. Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy PI. 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young LadiesSchool 166 Madison Av. 
Mme, C, Mears. Young LadiesSchool, 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School. 250 W. 28, 
Mrs, Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School. 6 E. 53. 
Mile. Rostan. Young Ladies Schon). 1 E. 41. 

Miss 8. B. Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 E. 34. 
B.C, Van Norman, Young LadiesSchool. 212 W. 59. 





FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Trafaing-Class for instruc- 
iton in Freebel’s ee ‘which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the method 
and principles of Kinde: ning. 

The kindergarten — re fifty-eight ; the sods and 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed 
terms and reasonable, 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Flarence, Mass, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
33 W. 45th street. near Sth Ave. N.Y. 


18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Cor., 
Principal. 





ulars | NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS. 


Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2 to4P. M., at Educational Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material 621 Broadway N.Y 





for twelve months, College Professors, Teachers of 
Music and Literature, Art Students, School Teachers, 
~ others of like tastes, please address for Prospec- 
URJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston, 








Editor of Penman’s Art Journal. Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year, Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. 
ete., engrossed, and every 
p executed in the very 


pe 
le of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 


ic and private em, 
> 4 — 
205 Broadway N. Y. 


SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO 5,000 RECEIVED. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


sbckiished with over 100aymtoln and emblems of appre 
embeli at with over 100symbols and emblems of appro- 
priate character, decorated with the ee and most exqui- 
site work possible for an artist, m pking ¢ one of the gra’ 
est pieces of workmanehip ever prod: in this country. 


JANTE both Male and Female, 
will be offered. T 


pe eotep 
have been sailing them at $ 
sample -paid to any address for and guar 
antee satisfaction or e aeney a a pre ie List sent to 


Agents on 
Fo. Bos fou 245 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAP PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
FOR STUDENTS AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL. 
“wow neany. OPTICAL. 


Prof, Tyndall’s NEW collection of Electric instru- 
mente, designed to accompany his “ Lessons IN 
EvecrricitY.” Complete sets, consisting of 58 vari 








to 


lithograph pittore. Agents 
Tak, We will send 





ous = and materials, Price, $55. Tyndall's 
Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price ‘Vist free on appli 
cation. All various school apparatus requirec 


physics on hand or le to order. Excellent work- 
manship warranted. First Premium awarded ! 


CURT W. MEYER. 
14 Bible House, New York. 
M’f’r and Importer of Philosophical and Scientific 
Apparatus. 


A Charming Cift. 


A package of the prettiest pictures yon ever saw— 
Flowers, Fruit, Landscapes, Autumn Leaves, Birds, 
— Children, Beautiful Ladies, etc.—for decorat- 

Pottery, Vases, Scrap Books, etc,—and a five week's 

ption to Ipte Hours, a 16 | + 
family weekly, filled with Charming able 
writers, H , Poetry, ~~ or the 
young folks, etc, all sent FREE to every reader of this 
= who will forward at once 15 cents to pay expenses 


We make this unparalleled offer to in- 








troduce our 

Address M. T. Richardson, way, 

New York. Splendid Pri Watches, Silver 

Ware, ete.—for clubs. Rare chance for agents. Mrs. 

Henry Wood's latest and best story, “Pomeroy An- 
commenced, 











priate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 


whom liberal inducements | 


attention is first cal'ed the” big letter, 


next to the word DOG, “D stands for G, 
the teacher. ens e DOG «stand 
for? No The up before the infan~ 


card is 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn is bro 
When the child wonderingly and deligh' exclaima, 
“DOG!” A few repetitions of this inte: ing manw- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 


. per pack, containing the entire alphabet. 
Sold by all Bookeellers, Stationers and To: — 
Post-paid direct from the inventor, GEORGE C, BELL, 
178 Broadway, New York. J324-13¢ C3 3t 


POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


Every Teacher and Scholar. every Reader and Think- 
er in America should have this eyo wney | American 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features that 
- most attractive in Magazine literature and presente 

variety and extent of entertaining and instructive 
articles not attempted by any other. No one shoulg@ 
miss its Semi-Historic American sketches for 1878. @ 

The coming year will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit- 
erary production, and possess all those emphatic pop- 
ular tendencies that have made it the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, 
Send in subscriptions now. 
Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 


Representatives of ability wanted everywhere to take 

permanent agencies and secure handsome pay. Lic er- 

al terms for clubs, Many are making in — hours 

from $3. to$5 aday. Address 

JOHN E. POTTER & O0., _ 
Philadelphia, Px. 





827-13 





What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and tntiente 
correctly any ehange = 
weather "ato 48 hours in - 
vance, Itwilltell whatkind of 













th ed, 
which alone is worth the price of the combination. a 
will send it rrer to any addresson pooetes of S82. Thie 
great Weather Indicator is eudorsed by most emi- 
nent Physician: ep] ou Scientific Men of the 
of a hh none genuine without our 
Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted Perrecr 
and Retiusie, When you order, please state —— P, 
O. addres, and mentton the name of Express ta oa 
their nearest office to your place. Post Office Money 
orders or Letters may be safely sent at OUR 
Risk. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
"\hoanae wanted. Send stamp for circular. Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
U. S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 


ANY LADY OR GENT THAT —- od 


us their a Se 
ot ane 
value. free by Mail. Only about two ee 
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eine comets 
left. eow 
323-18t INVENTOR'S UNION 173 Greenwich Bt, Y.N, 


ATER & SON'S MANvar 


A Tete guide toad . Adversionre 
vertisers. 

poceanl ty fo all who advertise. iputevtite yo 

The mowt complet and pomeee yes of the kind. 


WAER Ase cies T Tis BUTED EN, 


p ad 
Nt our Egtimate bel fore, ue aking say ofiveruans 
passed. Prices the lowe -\ qree. the best. 














BUCKEYC BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 1837 
Superior Dettoot Ongper ans Tn, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hany ,., for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Cowrt-houses, Fire 
Alarms. Tower Clocks. ete. Pully Warventeds 
L Justrated Onspiags - 2 cant fb 








HOUSEHOLD. ‘NECESSITY 
Housepal UABLE RECIPES. 
Postage prepaid. 


Price 25 —_ Somes 


Tat ea conttns ug ev MPIC 


tien of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. 
Sample copies by mal, postpaid for 25 vents, Address 
FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York 


Devoe’sBrillian tOil 








= Safe and Reliable. 
26 SASHIONABLE CARDS. .c.c;| The Devoe Manufacturing ©., 
Me. pot pals. AGS. L. REED & 00, Resses, X.Y. 80 Beaver Street, 








ay Tenn Soto JOURNAL, 











REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung so rapidly into favor as pos- 
scossing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Liast Rowe, SmoorTu, NorseLess, Rar, 
Donaszz, with perfect Looxstrrou, 


Within the past year importaat inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remmoron ahead of all competitors. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unocoupied Ter 
ritory. 


REMINCTON: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDOMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
aa'ly recommended by those who have used them. 





WEBS's 
Patent Cartridge Loader. 
The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing tn one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
tic ahells. 


REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


> . 
Armory 4% Principal Office, Ilion, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
281 & 283 Broadway, New Yerk, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St,, Sewing Machines and Armas, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arma, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms, 











Boys and CIRLS 


ARE mg oe 4 tC. + 
ine: rds ny, 
ue Pai PRINTER rn and gs 
cuttt, te il, for 1, prints 1 tine 
Sines; 5.6 tines. DIAMOND ee 
a A a om Pmey 


Dine Px. et teats 


De Your Own Printing 


NO BXPENSE, exe: per, after 
ee a, GOLDING OF Orricis. 1 ates Send 

for yak Cards, Tags, 
Business Man ota Doren. one. 
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Outfits 3 from om Siu up 


DING # ¢ CO.Men — Fore Hitt 8 Se, 





THE 
TEACHER'S 
DEwTist. 


Oe rarae pene 0 canecier and as durable as 
gold ; it will nhither shrink nor corr Teeth filled 
with this material 

Special rates to 
JounmaL. Care fom all parts of 
door, tf 


i 





LADIES Can om own Stockings for wa then on 
ceatper pair any CuLoRor emaoe by ¢ * 
our “MAGIC TIN Tra, Se oee renew or the ott ‘- 
ressss, restore to f shnces and brill faded Bilks, Merinos 
Alpaons, N okies. Ribbons, &c. or impart to them new and lovets 
ahadce—lonte tranhl: and O waeerper eiiie yar tome —_ — 
e ntege © ‘ptofmlocs. 3 4ifferent 
fa ee “i Sard Samples. KeAawer c Chemtcat. Soe oaks. 
6% Courdaudt Street, Now York 


of thei 


PY. Bow 3139. 





Thy Saal’ ‘Coa, 


This is the culmination of a New Ipta. |: 
isa paper deveted to the i: terests of the pu 
pils of our schools. It will contain 

Fresn DIALOGUES ; 

Stories oF Scnoo. Lire; 
ScHoo. INCIDENTS ; 
THE BorHoop oF EMINENT MEN ; 

THE NaMeEs OF MERITORIOUS PoUPILs; 

Tue Brest COMPOSITIONS; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 


TEACHERS. 


THR ScHOLAR’s COMPANION wil] surely 
interest the scholar in his schoo); it will show 
him the benefit of being a thcrough scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what is 
‘aught there, and have something to say to en- 
liven each study. 


A Necessity to the School-Room. 

It is specially fitted for those who are in 
the scLool-room, whose minds are wakened 
ap by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
leals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of selt-education. 
{t will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher in respect 
‘o Manners, Morals, Duty, Studiousness, Pun- 
‘uslity, Obedience, Faithfulness, Persever- 
wee, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
JCHOLAR’S COMPANION will be found indis- 
pensable to the school-room. This is the lan- 
ruage of hundreds of teachers although but 
six numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School- Room. 
Your pupils will read, it ie part of the duty 
f the teacher to see that they have pure and 
astructive reading. There are no small 
vumber of papers that pour out a flood of 
‘icious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
\lizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
nd teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
‘ontrary to God’s Law and human experience, 
ucceeds better than the obedient, punctual 
cholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
“he 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 
You will have pure, healthfal and helpful 
‘eading in their hands. The papers they now 
muy and hide,and read by stealth, will be 
\riven out, as they ought to have been long 
go. The teachers must select pure and in. 
eresting reading for thescholars or they will 
‘elect for themselves without judgment. 


ovuR PIUAN. 

In every school there are boys or girls who 
‘eed money, and who would make good use 
f it. The teachers would gladly put them in 
he way of earning itif they could. We 
ave a sure plan by which they can earn $5 
wmore. Let them become agents for the 
3CHOLAR’S COMPANION. Only one is need- 
‘d in a school or department. Scholars may 
vddress us at once, but they should enclose 
1 recommendation from their teachers as to 
sfficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, ° ° ° 50 cts. per year. 
OM4PoRTAyT. 

We want to know the best scholars in the 

‘chools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 

medals, etc. Also those who are champions 


in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
‘hat ehow what boys and girls “can do when 


they try.” The teachers will remem 
ver that we ask their heasty co-operation 
ind correspondence in this usefal work. 


Send us fresh dialogues and declamations and 
— other things you deem valuable. Ad- 


ee The Scholar’s Companion, 


17 Warren Street, N. Y. 





Bicknel’s School-Honse and Church 


ARCHITECTURE. 
Con 
Rievatious of 23 Eee wea Foi Ba Plans and 
tone 7 ime tod low pried Chart. De- 
, ote. Designs to scale. Price,.....$3.50 4 
ADDEESS \ 





E.L. KELLOCC & CO., 
No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 


[SPENCERIAN E 
STEEL PENS | 


Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 
from 10 to 15 
Hours 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


No. 66 Nassau Street, New York 


New Style of Gold Quill Pen. Send Stamp for Circular. 


THE WONDERFUL PEN- “HOLDER! 


i\NO INK REQUIRED. We have invented and ag mp (aly 1, 1, 1877) 8 Penbolder w 
Solidified ink to years | and with which an; sod Bex or" be used ! Sans in WATER wil write 
- ! of SIX Hira Inka 0 oot Extraordi: nduce 
Bruadway, New York. 
, of Sept. 5, 1877, says: wists ie all Welehmne tobe. We speak trom as 
experience, for this notice is written with one of theee pens, and we propose to carry it all the tme. 











f superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
od to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS. 








SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
matl on receipt of 25 Cents. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand St., N.Y. 











“ ——— WoL : ¢ 50 
YRITES 10 HOURS THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 3508 
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PATENTED UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 


~—~—___ 





THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Biade. (Can be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Piated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 

: J. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Piace, New York. 








‘ered for 


s@” THEY ARE SELF- 0. -CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DI8s- 
EASES ARISING FROM VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATIS EPILEPSY OR HYSTERI WEAK 
LUNGS, GENERAL wrote , —_ Y 


com MPL AIN inTs, 1m IMPOTE Y, 


PHYS) SICAL PROSTRATION. 


Pamphlets, with certificates from piguisiene -— i oe ? yaw aoe benny named, sent free on application 
of appliance. Address, 


Dr. J. Bryan will advise free of charge in 
BRT AL. "APPLIANCE CO, 
147. Fifteenth St., New STorls 


MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. .. 

Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, Princtpat. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English language and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample facilities are afforded for instruction in all other branc*es 
necessary to - liberal education. 

The Terms, px - annum, for board and tvition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 
will be $400. 














Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 4 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Mrs. Vandenhoff's scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 


These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too earlya period in life: well es- 
tablished in boyhood they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed of by 
after contact with the world. 


Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 

















AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 

















GRAVE, GAY AND GOOD. 

Don’? you remember the next wordin your 
lesson ? It’s the word after cheese. What 
comes after cheese ?” * Mouse!” triumphant 
ly exclaimed the pupil. 

THOUGRTFULNESS for the comfort of those 
about us, a pleasant smils,a kind word— 
these are the ingredients ofvhich good man- 
ners are chiefly composed. 

In the sentence “John strikes William,” 
remarked a school-teacher, “what is the ob- 
ject of strikes?’ “ Higher wages and shorter 
runs,” promptly replied the intelligent pupil. 

One bright boy immediately hoisted his 
hand, and, received permision to speak, said 
he’d seen lots of ’em—in cheese. A little 
further explanation was found to be necess- 
ary. 


“Papa, ought the teacher to flog a fellow 
for what he didn’t do?” “Certain not, my 
boy?” “ Well, then, I want to tell you that 
he flogged me to-day, because I did not do 
my sum.” 


“My son,’’ said a fond papa, who was look- 
ing over the lesson the boy had recited that 
day, “how did you manage when your teach- 
er asked you to spell metempsychosia?”’ 
“Oh, father,” said the boy, “I just stood spell- 
bound,” 

THERE is very common phrase “Between 
you and I and the Jamppost.” a boy in one of 


the public schools was asked to correct the 
following seatence “ Between you and {.” He | 
said it was wrong became “and the lamppost 
wage leit out.” 


PATHER, while hocing io hisgarden, the 
other morning, drifjed his little boy at spell - 
. “Cu-cu-c-u m-cum-b e-r-ber 








i 
Scholar’s 
Companion. 


This capital paper for the scholars has attracted 
remarkable attention from those interested in 
education. Its peculiar fitness for instructing, in- 
teresting and amusing the pupils, has brought us 
the warmest recommendations. 


Hon. Henry Kiddle, Esq., City Superintendent 
of the New York Public Schools, says: 


“T have noticed with much interest the announce- 
ment that you intend to publish THE Scuotar’s 
COMPANION, @ paper for youth. I entirely ap- 
prove of your plan as set forth, and cannot but be- 
lieve that such a journal will prove a valuable 
means of improvement to its readers, as well as,an 
important and timely auzxiliary to the cause of 
education. I most cordially wish you success in 
this interesting enterprize.” 

——— 

Thomas Hunter, Ph. D., President of the Nor- 

mal College, New York City, says: 


“ Thave read new journal, Tue ScHowar's 
CoMPANION, pe! aati pleasure. Ik will furnish 
Jor the young a higher and a purer literature than 
that usually found in many of the weekly papers. 
if (as doubtless it will be,) in the spirit 
with which it has commenced, it will a valu- 
able auxiliary to the work of the adher, toad will 
tend to create and foster a taste for general reading 
and useful knowledge.” 


Wikiam L. Dickinson, Esq., City Superinte» 
dent of the Jersey City Public Schools, says : 


Many-times repeated. “Now” says the| 1 have justread the first number of Tie ScHOL- 
f print it on the blackboard.” C-a- : 
qh wabbety. whythe rerall SCOR, “SENS Gy aai ape tie vipeniee 
eietieteeen, ¥ Which Hh igtveref amusement and instruction for 
_ THE: | fT wy . the of our schools may be followed by @ large 
accel tion Vist. I cordially recommend it to pa 

. B= | vents and ” 

a 


FROM IS ORIGIN 70 THE PRESENT ‘TLME. ; 


An Historical Sketch 


OF EVERY 


Doctrine, Claim ani Practice 





of the Church of Rome. 


By REV. WM. CATHCART, DD., 
Price reduced from $3 tO $2! | 
Awork commended highly by the most prominent | 
ministers of our own and other evangelical denomins- | 
tions as worthy to occupy a place in the library of all 
As a book of reference to the pastor or student, it is 
invaluable, while all who desire to get interesting in- 
formation concerning the church now working with all 
her energy to secure a contiolling influence in Amer- 
ica, it isthe best book issued. Sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of $2.00. 
Address 
GEO. S. FERGUSON, 
714 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


DYSPEPSIA 


CURED FREE. 
A suffering from Dyspepsia or indigestion 
will be cured by using 


Dr. Willard’s Compound Powders! 


Send for atrial LEE & 00. themiom, 156s 
LEE & OCO., 1355 


Broadway, New York. 
Inks, Ne 








SSE ADEU 


puTING 






Flu > G 

The SEAL a ciAGE, Be 

F Known ; Eorcece iba 
B. G. A ee Oe 

JOBPRINTER, 
134 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

t"Mercantile and Fancy Work of every 

J Gaede 





Orders 
927. 


& 
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. Washington Hasbrouck, President of the 
New State Normal and Model Schools, says : 


“ Tam much with the first number of 

Tae ScHOLAR’s ANION, and think it admir- 

Sor the young folks in our schools, It 

do much, I think, to create in the minds of the 

young a taste for good reading. It deserves suc- 
cess, which I hope tt may abundantly have.” 


Henry B. Pierce,’ Esq., Superintendent of the 
New Brunswick, N. J., Public Schools, says : 

“I wish it were possible to place a copy of it in 
the hands of every boy and girlin all grammar and 
high schools. It would create an interest among 
parents in the school work of their children, which 

generally 


would benefit parents, pupils, and teach- 
ars.” 
. Wiliam F. President of the 
Whdsevabr, (We. Normal Behoot, says: . 
“Tis and interesting, and will, I trust 
be welcomed grand army of young Amer- 


feans who are to form ‘to-morrow’s society.’ 
You have an immense constituancy, you know its 
wants and I wish you eminent success in your 
praise-worthy efforts to make the pupils of your 
arge school, wiser, better, and happier.” 


The New York Tribune says: 

“Tus ScHOLAR’s COMPANION ts the name of a new 
monthly paper, to be devoted solely to things that will 
interest the pupils of the schools. It promises to 
give dialogues, recitations, stories pertaining to 
scheol life, and the names of those that excel, as well 
as other features to please this class of readers, and 
to avoid the vice-approving elements found in many 
papers prepared for young folks.” 


Romember. 
(1.) Dts price is only Fifty Cents a year. 


{2.) We want every teacher to see it, and tell his 
pupils about tt. 


(3.) Wewantan efficient boy or girl in every 
whool to act as agent. 


“ Tits as necessary as @ Dictionary.” 


Address 
The Scholar’s Companion, 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 





Hew York Scho Jornal 


AN EDUCATIONAL AND LITERARY 
NEWSPAPER. 


The New Yonx Scuoor Journat has ‘o 
many years been recognized as a most popu 
lar, useful and influential educational news 
paper. It is devoted toan intelligent an | 
conscientious furtherance of the cause of ed 
ucation. Its correspondence will present : 
view of the movements in the various citie 
and states. Its contributions will aim to b 
most practical and available to the working 
teacher ; thirgs usefal and suitable for class- 
room service will be selected with care. Th 
review of books will be free and impartia! 
especially will its notices of school-book- 
prove valuable. It will describe importan:' 
schgols and the methods of teaching employ 
ed. It will contain a condensed account o' 
the proceedings of the New York Board ot 
Education, which will interest every reader 
Its editorials will be short and pointed; no 
words will be wasted ; a “spade will be cal! 
edaspade;” what the JouRNAL believer i 
believes with all its heart. 

It will endeavor to be of the highest prac- 
tical value to teadliers. © Tt will not seek 
fill its progress with long winded preach 
ments op the value of education ; that is oo 
ceded. ts endeavor will be to diffuse : 
knowledge of the best methods of teaching. 
to arouse a spirit of inquiring among teach. 
ers; to be a Normal School to them as far » 
its possible for the paper to be. 

TERMS. 
One copy, one year im advance, post paid, $ 2.0 
Ten cepies, ” e @ $15.00 
ta” Note —lt has been reduced from $2.50. 


TO TEACHERS. 


(1) Notdver-ione ‘teachériin ten takes an 
educational journal. (2) No»really goo" 
teacher omits to subscribe for one. It stands 
to reason that a teacher will know more 
about his profession it during a year he reads 
the 600 pages concerning education that ap 
pear in the Scnoon JOURNAL; these would 
make a dozen ordinary volumes; all con- 
ceivable topics are treated in them ; the Kin- 
dergarten ; Object Teaching ; Discipline ; In 
terest in Study; Recitations and Dialoguer, 
etc. We confidently urge you to avail you: 
self of the certain means of improvement af- 
forded by the Scnoor JOURNAL. Teachers ar: 
obliged to practice economy, but they owe i: 
to themselves, totheir scholars, and to thei: 
school-rooms reinforce themselves with fresh 
views and ideas week by week. It is apparent 
a ers that most teachers soon fall “into 








a Pat,” they pursue.a painfal “ routine” day 
by day; these themselves see their want of 
eucecess but fail to attribute it to the real 
cause. the lack of nourishment. They should 
post themselves on education: they shoul: 
do what their pupils are doing, Sropy—bu' 
study abou: their professio: To eacrifice a 
whole school in order to rave $2.00 is no: 
economy. We have one subscriber who ge'> 
but $10.00 per month. He saw a copy of the 
japer and felt it would benefit him and « 

subscribed. It is eafe to predict he will rie 

in his profession, That teacher who does no 

take an educational journal is taking « sure 
means to render himself or herself less at 

tractive aud magnetic asateacher. The de. 
mands of the school on the teacher are pe: 

sistent day by day, and be must post himse)! 
thoroughly and enter fresh for his work or 
he will fail. 


Webster's Dictionary Free. 


In order toenable every teacher to own 
this valuable book, we will furnish it to any 
teacher who sends us twelve subscribers an: 
$24.00. Let every one who does not now 
own one avail himself of this anparallele 
offer. Go to work, to dl with you 
triends and you will soon the require: 
pamber, Or send 60 subscribers to th. 
Scrorar’s COMPANION and $80.00, and yo: 
will get it. There is not a school but wil 
present its teacher with thig book, when b) 


apenas 
p ‘ nt 

Or yera to the Jo x naan 
to the ComPANION 


We ate read t0 bend out 1000 ‘ot th. 
Dictionary. Teachérs, embrace the oppor- 
tunity to.séecure them, 

E, L. KELLOCC 4Co., 





GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Sreruinc Remepy For DISEASES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEODO- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 

fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 
Sulphur Bathe are celebrated for curing 
eruptions and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 

Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 

at a most trifling expense. This admirable 

Specific also speedily heals sores, driises, stalds, 

burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dandruft 

and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

_ Clothing and linen used in the sick room 

is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 

contact with the person, prevented by it. 


The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B,—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
§ cents extra for each Cake. 


‘““HILI/S HATR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black er Brown, 50 Cents. 


¢. ¥. CRITTENTON, Prop’r. 7 Sixth Av., HY. 








HALE’S . 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Oolds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PrincipLe of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sOOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflamma’ , and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action, Let no pre- 
judice keep you from, trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has sayed thou- 
sands of lives by-it'in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell, 

PRICES §6 CENTS\AND $} PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size: ; 
“Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 
Sold by All Druggists. 
0. N. CRITTENTON, Prop.,.N.Y. 


aa HELPS THOSE Wuo 
Hi VEN belp. ) 











17 Warren Street, N. Y. 
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STEINWAY 


, . 
‘Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 

In order to protect the public against imposition, 
ond 4s arebuke to unsorupulous advertisers, the 

Judges on Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, 1#76, 
(in addition to the two awards, one for the bes pian- 
os, and the other for the best piano-forte material, 
decreed to Steinway & Sons by United States Cen- 
tennial Commission) have given to Steinway & Sons 
the following 

CERTIFICATE: 

“This isto cert fy that the p‘ano-fortes of Messrs. 
STEINWAY & SONS, comprising Concert and Parlor, 
Grand, Sqvare and Upright, exhibitea by them at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, pre= 
sented the greatest totality of excellent qual- 
tles and novelty of construction, and in all points of ex- 
oellence they received our highest average points, 
and aceordingly our unanimous opinion concedes to 
Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS’ ‘ Highest degree 
of excellence in all their styles.’ ” 

Extracts made and copied fromthe note books of 





the examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal | 
the sigeite ant fact that their ratings on each and eve- 
ry style of piano-fortes exhibited by Steinway & Sons | 
wero far above all other competing exhibitors, and 


GRA ND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
953 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96, 


t®#™ Tho next highest exhibitor’s average only | 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. | 
Tho above certificates can be seen at our warerooms, 


Steinway & Sons, ; 


WAREROOMS---STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street, ‘N. Y. 


OUAK aR CITY ORGAN CO., 


= eles seddsedaesenese® 





Manonfacturers of every variety of 


REED ORGANS, 


and Dealers in 


PIANOS. 


As carly as 1859 a Medal wa was awarded Wm, F. Ken- 
sey tho present mamag«r, for the best instrument, aA 
o State Agricultural Society of New Jersey, an 

pS nan exhibited si .ce have taken first grenteen, 

Prominent among their many advantages is a round 
full tone, very deep and powe.ful, yet sweet and sym- 

thetic, with effects of rare beauty and originality 
the rottiest in design and most perfect in. touch an 

of any organs ever manufactured, The manu- 
pow a of this unrivalled instrument, in order to 
more generally to iatroduce their organs, have made 
the GENERAL PUBLIC the unp ented offer: 

They will, where the have no resident agent, make 
the deduction a made to their agent, and upon | 
rece tpt of a duplicate Postal Money Order, ora Banker's 
Duplicate Certificate, rtating that the purchaser has | 
has deposited to their credit the price of the organ or- | 
dered, send it on five days’ trial, when, if it does not 
— "as represented by them, the purchaser may re- | 
urn it at the company’s expeuse and withdraw the de- 
posit from bank or post-office, 

Schools, Teachers,Churches, Sunday Schools and In- 
dividuals, will receive the Agent’s Commission where | 
purchases are made direct from the Factory, if we have | 
no agent in the p'ace. ORGANS SENT ON TRIAL | 
WHERE TERMS OF SALE ARE AGREED UPON IN | 

ADVANOEB. Every instruinent fully warranted for | 
five years, Corr ited. Agemts wanted | 
every where, Address the 


Quaker City Organ Company, 
222 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To try our Organs. for we send them on ten days trial 
and pay freight both waysifreturned. Upright Solid 
Walnut Ca-es, two 5-octave Sets of Reeds and one 3-co- 
tave Set, 12 Stops. List price, 8275.00 


REDUCED PRICE $85.00. 
Lese $10.00 for caeh with the order, Address the Star 
Parlor Organ J’actocry. ALLEGER, BOWLBY & — 
Washington, New Jersey. 339-5: 











Bend at ouce for our Sample Packets of Flow- 
er Seeds, aleo Annual Calculated, which > 
wee oo to any address for a3 oc. stam 

pay posteee Tryour seeds, They NEVER 
agara & Send Ov. Buffalo N, ¥. , 





, quality.—Ohbristian In’ 


DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS. 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her classes in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.--James Hart, Howard Cros- 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 


Sixpenny Savings Bank 


Broadway and Astor Place. 


Forty-Ninth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The trustees have declared a dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT on deposits ander $500, and FOUR PER CENT 
on deposits of $500 and over entitled under the rules of 
the bank thereto, — on and after February 20. 

Money deposited up to and including February 10 
will draw interest from February 1. 

Interest not withdrawn will be added to the princi- 
pal, and likewise draw interest from the Ist of Febru- 


_ A. CO. COLLINS, Secretary. 


_AGREAT OFFER for HOLIDAYS! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 
HOLIDAYS dispose of {OQ NEW PIANOS and 
ORGANS, Of first class-makers at lower prices 
Jor ca-h, or Installments, or to let until paid 
| for,than ever before offered. WATERS’ Grand 
Square, and Upright PIANOS & ORGANS,are 
he BEST MADE, warranted for 5 years. Il- 
lustrated Catalvgues Mailed. Great induce- 
ments to the trade. A liberal discount fo Teach- 
ers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodgea, etc. PLAN= 
»s, T-octave, 140; 7 l-Z octave, $150. OR- 
| Gane. 2 stops, $48; 4 stops, $53: 7 stops, $65: 
8 stops, $70: 10 stops. $85: 12 steps, $90, in 
perfect order, not used a year. Sheet music af half 
price. HORACE WATERS & S)NS, Manufac- 
turers and Dealers, 40 East 14th St,, N. Y. 


pra 


Tne New York Times sa Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ is a beautiful Title ws ps1 y 
perfect. The chime of two and octave bell, 
and the artistic vie —_ of y tae produced by 
, the player are singularly fine. 

bone is hey: clear and resonant, and a in- 
ti ‘ect is produced with the chime of bells,— 
Onristion ‘Teion, 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareerabled to speak of chese instruments | 
with confidence, from personal knowledge.—N. Y. 
| Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal know » > Sone of the very best 

















PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Ligutz & Baapsvurr,) 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840. Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, .Warerooms No. 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and Sth Avenue, Also Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. 


PIANOS. agnificent Bran New 8650 rose 

finer isccersed Upright Planes | 
ORGAN ittle used, Cost $00" only ees. 5. | 
$45 Stops $65 





Parlor Organs 2 Stops 
only $78. Nearly new 4 set Reed 12 -e, sue “a | 
and Coupler Organ $55 cost over $350. wont | 
a ever offered ; sent on half month test ‘tal You 
why I offer so cheap ? I answer Hard Times. Our 
pb. a must have work, the ow ogee war moOy 
on me by the monopolist. raging. La Il- 
lustrated Paper Free. Adarese D DAN F. 8 GEAT- 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 


ROGRESSIOMETR 


A measurer of improvement for awardi 
NT. Honor Prizes. etc.. for | MIP Vv 

Instead of unneccessarily inciting a , few 
lead 4 vow and these only, as awards for rank at- 
tarned. this method gives equal chance to every grade 
of ability and stimulates every pupil. It utilizes the 
love of approbation of averags pupils, and wonderfully | 

aide dscipline Price 50 cents, Send for circulars. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING co., | 

9 Bible House, New York 





| 













ants. Itcon. 
tains Calored plate, Ate ongre zs, 
about 150 pages, 4 full des coors tions, 
p rices and directions for planting ever 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower wer Sec¢ Roses, 
Invaluable to all. Send for it, eo Sine _ 


D. M. FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich, 


Hygienic Undergarments for la- | 
dies and children. These re- 
ceived the highest Centennial 
Award, The Jud :es’ report high- 
ly commends them, hey are 
all patented. Mrs. H. 8, Hutch- 
inson’s isthe original and only 
store entirely devoted to the 
manufacture and sale of these 
garments in thiscity, There are 
many sp rious patterns that 
look like them ; but these are the 
only ones that absolutely give 
health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole merits. | 
Circulars sent free on application. Be sure and apply | 
to Mrs. H, 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 14th Street. 
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Copyrighted by Royal Manufacturing Co., 1878. 


AN GLEGANT GIFT! 


of 258 and 260 
mJ, pb - York Cn Ly == pronase to introduce goods) 
of their manufacture in every City and Hamlet in the United 
States and To do this, we have concluded to p t 
to each lady reader of the 


New York School Journal, 


AN ELEGANT PURE GOLD THIMB 
AND THREADER COMBINED, 

Our regular retail price for this Thimble and Threader is $5.00, 
and 7 will find by bow ge _ Jeweler will charge you $7,00 to 
$8.00 for the same goods. bh each thimble we send our pa- 
tented Needle Threader, 

THE MOST USEFUL ABTICLE EVER 
And no we bbe niches SHOULD BE WITH 
OUT IT. and securely 
the Mud yf and ae reader ef = 
GANT VELVET LINED THIMBLE 


sex~Cut Out the attached Certificat 


IT Costs YOU NOTHING and will procure yous 
THIMBLE WORTH $5.00 











This Gertificate was not ve received by us 
ae Sor our $5.00 thimble after May 
On receipt of this Certificate, together with Sizxty- 


cents in Currency, Silver or Sampo fo po Jor 


Wiss 
r velvet lined Thi Thimble | bor. Jn ordering give number of imble 
numbered ci: 


CERTIFICATE. 











258 Broadway, New York. 











et will only send out a limited number of Thimbies and Threaders as above 
and to avail yourself of our offer, all orders must be by 

bove aa me that we may know you are entitled toit. We have taken this 
tberal manner of introducing an article of our manufacture, well knowing, by your 
dealing direct with us, we will secure your future orders for other goods, We 
guarantee satisfaction In our dealing with gy and every ee our 
efforts to please will be appreciated. Remember, the above Certificate Will be re- 
ceived for one Thimble . Where persons club together and order Six Gold 
Thimbles and Threaders at one time, we will make a Special discount from our 
retail price of 831-3 per cent ; thus furnishing six Gold Thimbles and Threaders 
with full name engraved, and each packed in ~~ elegantly lined thimb!e box as 
im cut above, for $30.00. Catalogues of our goods are sent free with all our 


or ‘Write your name PLAINLY that we may make no errorsin engraving. 
e@ When you order, give us full instructions how your name engraved. 
We engrave name in full, initials, or christian name, as desired, 
Address, ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


258 & 260 Broadway, New York. 


urement of the Thimbles, with their 


numbers. You can find the number you 
wish to order by placing « thimble that 


fits you over the circle. 


These circles give the outside mveas- 














JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170—35 I —-332, nd bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hog, Sole Agent. 





E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 


) SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 


APPARATUS. 

Agent for ! 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES and WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS ‘of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
| gure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. NB. —Ihane no part- 
ow in business. 


The Comfort Corset, for Ladies & Children 
A SEIRT AND STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


In this remarkable invention which is having an 
unprecedented sale throughout the country, we offer 
the ladies a garment which we claim is the absclute 
perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a socket pe for the shcul- 
ders, ro nicely contrived and fitted that it cannot by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm ; it 
lt has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings 
By these invention: the whole burden of the clothes 
is transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapt- 
ed to sustain their weight; supporting everything 
without the least inconvenience, and rr oy without 
the wearer’s zi gt e name we 

ve the garment—making tt xs ve: th A COM- 

‘ORT CORSET. nt 

In the place of bones we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, which give all the support of bones, 
with the advantage of yielding to every movement of 
the Form, and of being washed without chinging the 
fitness otthe garment Stylish and tasty asa French 
Corset. yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqual fied spproval of 
every phy sician who has seen it, For children, the 
advent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists Nomovement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets, stockings and skirts are always in 
position, end-all isease andcomfort, Walking or run- 
| ning, sitting down or jumping rope, itis allthe same. We lace the Lady’s the child’s waist button 
in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beauty of fitness to the form. corset is stamped w'th 
TWo NUMBERS, signifying the Two MEASUsEMeENTS, the first being the size in inches around the Waist, 
and the Second areund the Shou'ders, and the variations are such that any lady or child can be easily fit- 
ted, For sa'e by retailers throughout the country, and wholesale by the 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., No. 76 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, Mass 
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